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ISSUE NQ 


THE KING OF FISHTOWN 


Fumo Machine Fails to Crush 
A.J. Thomson in 175th District 


COURAGE & CONVICTION CONFRONT CASH & CONNECTIONS 


== =BY CHRISTINESMALLWOOD #& 


he gray cotton t-shirt that Tom Thomson holds up to me is like a tent, 
the bottom edge of which flaps somewhere around my calves. Later I 
will realize that it is an XXL, a size that falls somewhere in the nebu- 
lous territory between ridiculous and absurd. At the time, though, I am 
delighted to be receiving this A.J. LEVER #115 paraphernalia. “Take two,” 


Tom tells me. So I do. 


It is May 21, around 11 o'clock at night, and the Starboardside bar, a 
Fishtown dive with generous bar space and a roomy eating area, is crowded 
with the family and friends of AJ. Thomson. 

The 25-year old Fishtown native is holding his election returns party, hav- 


ing finished his first go in the Democratic oa for oars to the 


General Assembly of the 175th 
District of Philadelphia County. By 
the time I arrive, it’s clear that 
Thomson will lose to the 75 year-old 
Marie Lederer. She is an established, 
nine-year incumbent, with experience 
on the party’s State Committee and a 
marriage to a retired judge, so the 
outcome is disappointing but not 
exactly news. 

AJ. is one of three young men 
who made bold attempts to unseat 
incumbents in this year’s democratic 
primary and came up short. But 
unlike his counterparts, Sharif Street 
and Andrew Hohns, A,]J. did so with- 
out the help of any deep pockets or 
family political connections. Two 
weeks before election day, Hohns had 
raised $52,500, more than eight times 
as much as his opponent, Babette 


Josephs. Sharif Street, the son of 


Mayor John Street, raised a stagger- 
ing $111,400, about nine dollars for 
every vote cast in the district. AJ. 
won his 23 percent on a scant $7,100 
budget. Although the Philadelphia 
media ignored Thomson's campaign, 
he must now be acknowledged as a 
force to be reckoned with in city pol- 
itics. On a shoestring budget, with no 
famous name, A.J. won 1,919 voters 
over from a strong incumbent the old 
fashioned way — shaking hands and 
sharing ideas. 

Back in February, AJ. began his 
primary campaign with a simple 
premise: that by getting involved in 
government, he would be able to put 
people back in touch with their com- 
He holds no political 
record; his only elected post had been 
as Vice President of the Multicultural 
Organization at Duke University 
during his junior year. At Duke, he 
joked the night of the election, lower- 


munities. 


middle class whites are the most 


turn to THOMSON, page 6 
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Caesar on 
the Square 


A CHAT WITH ANDREW HORNS 


2 BY RICHARD CHARLES #&% 
he 23 year-old idealist casts his 
penetrating gaze forward, focus- 
ing on a point just beyond the eyes of 
his immediate audience. 
“I see such potential in terms of 
youth,” 
Andrew Hohns, the young man 
in front of me on whose shoulders the 


he announces. 


future design of this fair city may one 
day depend, made a strong bid in the 
democratic primary for state repre- 
sentative of the 182nd district, losing 
to incumbent Babette Josephs in late 
May. It was the closest race in the 
city, though you wouldn't know it 
talking with Josephs a month later. 

“It wasn't so close,” Josephs 
recalled, citing her 15% margin of 
victory. “He’s out. He’s history.” 

Yet one can’t help but suspect that 
Josephs might be exaggerating her 
confidence in hindsight. Hohns 
raised $52,526, more than half from 
his employers in the Cohen family, 
who founded Jefferson Bank. Josephs 
raised less than an eighth of that fig- 
ure for her campaign. In the weeks 
betore the election, Hohns’ handsome 
mug was smiling warmly and confi- 
dently from home and shop windows 
throughout Center City; the Josephs 
campaign appeared stunned for a few 
weeks before countering with posters 
of their own. Babette Josephs came 
close to paying dearly for making a 
mistake that her young opponent 
would never make, not even at the 
dawn of his political career. She 


turn to HOHNS, page 6 
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We Will Never Drink Enough 


A short story about girls, cars & revolution 


~” 
74 Bu" took her cruisin,’ didn't 
ya? You wish you had this 


car, kid...Get this, captain, when this 
bitch opens up she can hit about a’ 
buck sixty, easy. Shit, man, you know 
the girlies love this car, gets ‘em slop- 
py hot just lookin’ at it...” He prattled 
on; I gave him the keys. I waited 
patiently as he continued to speak 
about precision automotive engineer- 
ing or something. Sensing my disin- 
terest, he shuffled through the pock- 
ets of his designer blazer and slid a 
crumpled ticket into my waiting 
palm, offering an uneven drunken 
smirk. Though our business was fin- 
ished, his talk of the sporty little 
Jaguar was not. At that point I 
stopped listening. I wondered to 
myself if it was awful to imagine him 
not making it home to New Jersey, or 
wherever the fuck he lived. I hoped to 
walk by the 95 overpass to see his red 
mid-life crisis status symbol crum- 
pled up in a mess of jagged glass and 
pine air fresheners, slowly dripping 
gasoline onto his face I knew the 
answer was yes, it was horrible, but I 
willed it anyway. 

“Thanks so much. Have a terrific 
evening, Sir. And please drive safely,” 
I said, shutting the car door for him 


oY tip -y- tip i ip 


By ANTHONY TIZIANA 


~ 


As he sped off, I looked to Irena with 
a suppressed smile. She was sitting on 
the steps next to the posh restaurant, 
tugging at her oversized valet jacket 
that never quite seemed to fit her 
awkward contours. I sat down beside 
her. 

“Sloppy hot? Did you hear that 
prick?” I asked. 

“To be fair, his car can ‘hit a buck 
sixty.’ ” she replied sarcastically. “So 
did that charming man give you a tip 
you?” 

“No, not exactly.” I replied, 
removing a twenty-dollar bill from 
my sock and shoving it inside my 
She laughed a little. She 
stopped wrestling with the zipper of 
her blue valet jacket to show off a 
stolen Septa TransPass and a Peter 


wallet. 


Popoff cassette tape of sermons, 
which she “came across” in a car. 
Then she proceeded to preach to me 
in her most grandiose, televangelist 
voice holding the picture of the good 
reverend in front of her face. 

“Oh Mercy! Oh Lord! Ohhh, 
have mercy Lord, please guide 
Thomas’ crooked soul to your pearly 
gates. Stealing from that fine drunk 


fellow, oh Mercy! You ought to be 


turn to DRINK, page 8 
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The hushed electric trucks were rushing by with mail bags, and he stared at 
the news with a peculiar effort. It was a hostile broth of black print 


Moonraceberlin Krushchwarncommittergalactic Xray Phouma. 


— SAUL BELLOw 
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The Golden Age never was the Present Age. - Poor RICHARD 
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Letter from | the Samenc 


The ambrosia “of the popcorn 
& in the men’s room, a holy light 


BY CLARK ROTH 


I; true, love can draw out some odd and remarkable 
efforts, maybe even more so the after-image of love. I 
was in high school when they tore down the drive-in 


a ~ 


screen in my home town. If they hadn't, I probably never 
would have thought about the thing for a second. I still 
don't, much, except when I hear about those people trying 
to generate a drive-in revival on the West Coast. Is it the 
fear of letting go? In the years since drive-ins made their 
millions and then passed out of mind, we've all found bet- 


ter places to make out, developed better sound and vision 
for household use, and anyhow who wants to spend all 
week going to and from work on the roadways only to 
climb back in your car for two more hours on a Friday 
night no matter what the hell picture is showing? 

All this walling up against the notion that, well, there 
just ought to be a drive-in somewhere, same as there just 
ought to be a nationwide rail system, if only to share 
Americana with people we really like, like Bette Davis and 
Fred Astaire. But then how to make the simple, old-fash- 
ioned good things stay, and not just care about them on 
their way out the door, say nothing of the grand glorious 
things? 

First time I went to the Sameric was a couple years 
ago, when I first moved to Philly. I was between moving 
and job-hunting anxieties, went to see that movie The Cell 
featuring Jennifer Lopez in pursuit of a serial killer, with 
the victim girl slow-drowning in a tank somewhere in the 
California wilderness. She’s rescued just in time, mean- 
time J-Lo is spelunking through the captive killer's mind 
science-fiction-wise, engaging his nasty personal demons, 
flicking the venomous animals off his inner child. The 
killer is ultimately un-saveable, though, if I remember 
right. 

Next time I went it was later that Fall when they re- 
released The Exorcist. | was introduced at that point to the 
filthy men’s bathroom downstairs—but what a stunning 
blue it was!—and to the amazing undersea light fixture 
they had hanging in the grand auditorium. And the wool- 
ly smell coming up out of the popcorn stand. I forget 
exactly, but I think it’s something like 25 seconds it takes 
for your olfactory nerves to acclimatize to a new odor. 
Quite a series of 25-second intervals they subjected you to 
over there sometimes, and I'm no princess with the pee, 
either, I've done the punk rock hovel-hopping. Well, 
God, I used to live in a van, just like Jewel, and anyhow, 
for the streamlined metropolitan bliss that comes from 
living in New York or Philadelphia, I can't begrudge the 
Olde Girls a little stink and squalor. 

So it isn’t that. 

Did you not feel sometimes, though, that the light of 
the place was held under a pretty fierce little bushel?, the 
Sameric’s I mean, did you not get a sense of the pride of 
the place getting strapped down and spanked a little? 1 


turn to SAMERIC, C, page 3 
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Stonehenge on 
Chestnut Street 


~~ BY ARIEL BEN-AMOS # 

hiladelphia is a city of ghostly 
) The architecture 

of bygone days, standing side 
by side with glass towers, often seems 
to blend into the shadows cast by 
their giant successors. These stone 
specters of our past still hover amid 
our skyline, unremembered and 
unused. At 1326 Chestnut Street, its 
once grand entrance now encased in 
large dull brown granite tiles, rests the 
Keystone National Bank Building. Its 
seven floors now boarded up and 
unused, it stands as a souvenir of our 
own selective memory. 

Walking east from Broad Street, 
the walls of Chestnut loom skywards, 
pushing our attention down and 
ahead. On either side, the arrayed 
inventories of Lord & Taylor and 
Society Hill Furniture cry for our 
attention from their large display 
windows. At the southwest corner of 
Chestnut and Juniper, its base 


| wrapped in plate glass and brown 
J granite, stands the Keystone National 


Bank Building, obscured behind a red 
Value Plus sign. A dirty brown gable 
tops the front facade of the building, 
and its small, intricately framed win- 
dows suggest forgotten romance. The 
entire front appears to float above the 
giant red Value Plus sign, which 
advertises surplus pallets of umbrel- 
las, toothpaste and tube socks for sale, 
where clerks used to fill vaults with a 
city’s treasure. Despite these indigni- 
ties of old age, the building still holds 
an innate attraction. Most people, 


turn to KEYSTONE, page 11 
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BOY WRITES NOVEL 


Bader completes The 
Pilot & The Panda 
from spartan Spring 

Garden cell 


216,000 WORDS IN L000 
DAYS: READ THE EXCLUSIVE 
EXCERPT INSIDE 


2a BY MATTATHIAS SCHWARTZ # 
F° three years Erik Bader led a 

muted, almost convalescent exis- 
tence. He would wake up at 10 a.m. 
each morning, walk across the street 


to the delicatessen at the corner of 


22nd and Spring Garden, and order 
“the usual,” a ham and cheese omlette 
with coffee. Mr. Bader would eat and 
leisurely flip through the Dasly News 
until noon, when he'd walk back 
across the street to his modest first- 
floor apartment, put on a pot of cof- 
fee, light a cigarette, turn on his com- 
puter, and work for five hours straight 
on his novel. Five o'clock was quitting 
time, Mr. Bader would amble down to 
his favorite bar, McGlinchey’s, read a 
little, and think about what he was 
going to write the next day. When the 
money ran out, Mr. Bader took tem- 
porary jobs as a security guard at a 
Jenkintown warehouse, a parking 
attendant out at the airport, a mail- 
room clerk, a receptionist, and loading 
trucks with vegetables down at the 
Food Center until he could build his 
stake up and get back into his steady, 
quiet routine of real work. He wasn't 
sure if he'd find a publisher, or even a 
reader for the book. He's still not sure 


today.I first met him in the middle of 


this process. His first words to me 
"a page a day, a book a year.” 
And three years later, Mr. Bader's 
novel, The Pilot and the Panda, is long 
enough to fill three 300-page volumes 


turn to PILOT, page 9 
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Letter from Los Angeles 
New city, futon, sunny day, three 
drinks do not quite equal happiness 


BY MARK LoTTo 


his time around I may as well have gone to the moon: 


~~ ~ 


silver space suit, gloved hand, white rock, field of 
stars, tiptoe and bounce, on the soundtrack a theremin 
wails. The greatest mystery of Los Angeles these days is 
the complete and total absence of gravity. You'll find no 
war here, and no recession, and the baggage I brought 
here with me: no one cares. The irrelevance of this place is 
drastic, and delicious. 

Next you'll ask me how I ended up here. I'll tell you 
this much: I got sick after a long long period of being 
unwell; and then I came to LA. Ask me any more ques- 
tions and I'll refer you to Bob Seger’s 1978 hit single 
“Hollywood Nights”, or Polk’s 1845 inaugural address, the 
preserved diary pages of pioneer women, the last two lines 
of “Huckleberry Finn.” Needless to say, I didn’t come out 
here to make it big but for quite the opposite reason, to 
make myself smaller and smaller. I sometimes feel like a 
man lit out on his parole, gone into hiding. That's not an 
explanation my mom's going to like. How about this: 
Mom, the weather really does go to work on you out here 
and I spend a lot of time driving around in my car with 
the windows down. 

Nowadays I live in a studio one block north of 
Mann Chinese 
Theater, and for reasons of my own I have determined to 


Hollywood Boulevard, near to the 


leave this room | rent empty and mostly unfurnished; 
most people I know are puzzled and infuriated by this 
decision but there is I believe something to be said about 
letting a space fill itself in the time it takes. My futon is 
my couch, desktop, and breakfast table and lying down 
upon it I can look out the window onto the beautiful 
courtyard garden of my building. The acaranda trees - 
you'll be happy to know - are in bloom, and busy shedding 
their purple flowers onto the street and sidewalk and the 
roofs of the cars. About this sort of Los Angeles spring, 
Nathanael West said, “The air itself was vibrant pink.” 
Sorry. I lied before: the longer I live here, amid the ultra 

violet rays and the radiant wide open flowers, the less I can 
believe that happiness is photosynthesis. The weather here 
has cleared my sinuses but not my head. 

Oh, don’t get me wrong, I'm probably just friggin’ 
grumpy, all jittery, because I've lived here four months and 
still haven't gotten laid. I suspect I may be going, literally, 
insane from lack of contact. So I spend a lot of time sit 
ting in bars besides, waiting, just waiting to be ac knowl 
edged, for someone, anyone, to look in my direction, sud 
t all 
around me. Of course, after a couple of gimlets, these fan 


denly see me and lift these curtains of invisibility 


tasies of recognition devolve into the usual sorts of fan 
tasies, furtive disrobing in public restrooms, starlets and 
coke, couplings like barnstormings. Anyway, there's a bar 
here in Hollywood where I spend some time 


The Powerhouse is a small box of neon and red 


turn to LOS ANGELES, page 3 
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LOVE PARK? 


Times of he Life and Times of Our 
Concrete Acre 
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MAYOR STREET PULLS WICKED FAKIE 


Crime to Sport when Cameras Roll 


2a «BY J. GABRIEL BOYLAN # 


O' 


n one of the 'stay out’ signs posted around the perimeter fence at JFK 
Plaza in Philadelphia is a half-torn sticker which reads simply: 
FUCK Philadelphia.” The letters in 'FUCK' are boxed and the 'U' 


is tilted at an angle in the iconic manner of the Gary Indiana sculpture from 
which the plaza gets its colloquial name: LOVE Park. The sculpture is now 
boxed in by giant wooden panels. The park is being given a swift makeover, 
with the addition of several trees, stretches of grass and wooden benches, and 


the elimination of its old granite tiles, concrete planters, and poured-concrete 


benches. For most of the day the place 


lies empty and quiet, dust-filled from 


construction and ghostly in contrast to the bustle that surrounds it. For a time, 


shortly after the park was closed and 


ORO O KURU: 


review 


Flood the 
seminar 


SPACE 1026 AT THE U.C.A. 


oa BY BENJAMIN TIVEN #& 

he members of the arts collective 

Space 1026 usually don’t show 
their own work as a group, preferring 
to use their gallery space on Arch 
Street to show other people’s art. But 
in a remarkable collaboration, Space 
1026 members recently had a group 
installed at the Institute for 
Contemporary Art at the University 
of Pennsylvania. Scratch off the Sertal 
included work by twenty-seven 1026 
members, all of it self-curated by the 
artists themselves. The members also 


show 


curated their own mini-exhibition 
within the larger show, consisting of 
work by non-1026 artists who were 
thought to best represent the spirit of 
1026's gallery. 

The whole installation was an 


intricate arrangement of many (large- 
scale) pieces. The 1026 members held 
weekly meetings for months before 
the show to figure out how the space 
would be divided up, in what order 
things would be painted or built, and 
how much space each artist would 
All decisions about the show 
were made by 
almost all decisions at Space 1026, a 


need. 


consensus, as are 
working method sometimes opaque 
to their friends at the ICA. But divid- 
ing the space, making the plans, 
doing the work — these were the less- 
er problems. “The biggest logistical 
Ben Woodward, 


1026 member, “was making sure peo- 


problem,” says 


ple had their shit together.” 
The ICA granted the artists an 


turn to 1026, page 11 


the fences went up, small busts of 
half-skateboards with trucks 
wheels appeared inside the fences, 
ashen skateboard tombstones in 
solemn rows. The tombstones were 


and 


quickly taken away, and that torn 
sticker is now the only sign of protest 
at a Philadelphia site that's been a 
contested space for years. 

LOVE Park was once a haven for 
skateboarders from all over the world, 
but due to renovations the park will 
now be impossible to skate. If you 
hang around the park long enough, 
taking in its slow destruction and 
reconstruction, you're bound to see a 
few skateboarders silently rolling 
past, faces screwed up in mourning. 
You can sense this sadness mixed with 
rage when you talk to almost anyone 
who skated the park. Tod Heasley, 
like many Philadelphia skaters, 
moved to the city because of its leg- 
endary skateboarding community and 
bec ause of LOVE Park. "It was amaz- 
ing," Heasley said, "because LOVE 
was completely ours.” The large plaza 
boasted nearly perfect conditions for 
skateboarding: long flat granite tiles, 
low solid stone benches and massive 
curved stone planters. The park is 
located in the exact center of 
Phils adelphia, within easy reach of all 
parts of the city. For a dozen years 
LOVE Park was a mecca for skate- 
boarding, Hosting nearly 200 skaters 
on a good day, the park attracted both 
locals and tourists from around the 
country and the world who came to 
skate and observe. Then, in a flurry of 
economic pressure and political blun- 
dering, it was gone. 


A NOT SO SECRET HIDE- 
OUT FOR SELF-PROPELLED 
HOODLUMS 


In order to understand how 
LOVE became such a prized spot for 
skateboarding it is essential to under- 


stand the genesis of skateboarding as 


| PARK, page 10 
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Bloomsday « on DeLancey Place 


Fans pack the stands for the reading 
of the Foyce 800 


BY KEITH 
L literary figures are to be celebrat- 
ed on a specific date, it is usually 


~* 


done on either their birthdays. or, 
more morbidly, on the date of their 
deaths. In Shakespeare's case this is 
especially handy, as he is reported to 
have been born and to have died on 
the same day, also conveniently St. 
George's Day. How patriotic. Less 
patriotic than Shakespeare, but just 
as intrinsically linked with his home 
nation and culture, James Joyce Is cel 
ebrated on the 16th of June each 
year; neither his birthday nor death 
day, but the date on which his most 
lauded novel is set. “Ulysses,” first 
published privately by Sylvia Beach 
in Paris in 1922, takes place in and 
around Dublin, Ireland on June 16, 
1904; the date on whic 


walked his future wite Nora Barnacle 


h Joyce first 


around the streets of the city Joyce's 
novel, using Homer's “Odyssey” as its 


structural model, follows a cast of 


characters on their travels around 
Dublin from early Morning on June 
16 until 2 a.m. the following morn 
ing. Now, ninety-eight years after the 
events of that imagined and remem 
bered day, Bloomsday (named after 


the central character of the novel, 


Ns ‘+ die Se Sd of ee 


i de le te Sie Se RS 


GUMERY 
Leopold Bloom) is an annual event 


~ 


held all over the world, in cities as far 
afield Dublin 


Australia. The 


as and Melbourne, 


beginnings of 
Bloomsday in Ireland itself were in 
1954, when a small group of Dublin 
writers set out to visit all of the loca- 
” The 


event ended early, however, when the 


tions of the novel in “real time. 


reluctance to leave a good pub over- 
whelmed the desire to stay on sched- 
ule. 

Here in Philadelphia there is 
good reason to mark the day. The 
Rosenbach Museum and Library, 
elegantly situated on the leaty 2000 
block 


the original, full, handwritten manu 


of DeLancey Place, is home to 


script of the novel, recently voted to 
the top of the Modern Library's one 
hundred best novels in the English 
language, For the past cleven years 
the Rosenbach has organized a pub 
lic reading of the book on the steps of 
the museum, and local politicians, 


publicans, actors, artists, and sup 
porters of the museum gather to read 
70 three-minute sections 


Michael 


close to 


trom the masterwork 


turn to BLOOMSDAY, page 4 
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THE BIC YGLisT’sS/ PLIGHT 


After taking a fall, our bruised commuter plots against her Mercedes-Benz 
nemesis: A summons from a lawyer or a U-Lock through the windshield? 


~~ BY LAURAL. LIBERT «= 


South Street, and its sublime ugliness called out to 

me; Chartreuse in color, with a rack on the back, and 
a whopping total of five speeds, surely this was love at 
first sight. I had to have it. I rationalized the merits of rid- 
ing a bike to work. Sure, I hadn't ridden a bike since I was 
13, and had never even attempted to ride with traffic (I 
figured bike lanes would keep me safe), but it was a lot 
cheaper than driving and paying to park, and more con- 
venient than paying SEPTA to make me late to work on 
a daily basis. I checked the contents of my savings account 
to make sure I had the necessary $65 and asked a friend 
of mine to help me make the purchase. He ascertained 
that the bike was a worthy investment and would need 
some minor work, like new tubes and tires to make it 
street-ready. That was all that I needed to hear, so I 
bought my bike and christened it the “Gremlin.” 

My first test ride on the Gremlin was pure bliss, it 
felt almost as good as running but with less pain. I could- 
n't wait to get the bike fixed up so I could ride it to work. 
I bought a new tube for the front tire, a lock, and one of 
those nifty tire-pumps with dual pumping action. My 
friend had given me a quick lesson on how to deal with 
traffic, complete with the tried and true advice to stay 
away from parked cars, and so on. And so off I went, awk- 
wardly at first, on my maiden journey to work. 
Everything went according to plan until I made my 
return trip home. It seems my friend had forgotten to 
warn me about those little things called trolley tracks, 
those wonderful contrivances that are the exact width of 
a bicycle tire. Therefore on my first day commuting with 
my bike, I had my first accident. I managed to get stuck 
in the groove, and lacking basic riding skills like the abil- 
ity to turn my front wheel 45e0, panicked and was 
promptly bucked off of my bike and into the side of a 
(parked, thankfully) silver Mercedes-Benz SUV. Not only 
was this my first experience with road burn, this was also 
my first experience with what I like to call Driver 
Indifference (D.I.). The driver of the monstrosity practi- 
cally leaped out his car to check for damages rendered to 
the finish. Only after he had discovered that nothing had 
happened to his vehicle did he turn to me and ask if I was 
okay. By this point, I was trying not to cry and was think- 
ing about how much the dry cleaning bill was going to be 
to get the blood out of my pants. I thanked him for ask- 
ing and then shakily rode off on my bike. 

Since then I have had many more run-ins with D.I., 
and as a result often feel the desire to take my u-lock and 
throw it through the offender's rear window. Most of the 
time it seems that D.I. appears as a result of simple laziness. 
I am absolutely convinced that most bike-related accidents 
would never happen if vehicle drivers would take the extra 
two seconds to signal for turns and sudden stops, and 
glance in their rear and side-view mirrors every so often. It 


I= it in the window of a second-hand store on 


would have saved me a lot of pain and trouble if the guy 
who opened his door into me at 4th and South had taken 
the time to do so (at least the guy with the Mercedes 
checked to see if I was alright). I’m sure D.I. is the result of 
the whole entitlement phenomenon that is the scourge of 
society these days; the attitude, “It’s my road, get out of my 
way,” is as dangerous as it is asinine. It doesn’t take a psy- 
chic to predict the outcome of what will happen if a two- 
ton car decides to go head to head with a 27-pound bicy- 
cle. The bike (and its rider) will lose every time. 

Then there’s the ignorance factor, which unfortu- 
nately exists on both sides. I am amazed at the number of 
people, both bikers and drivers, who are unaware of new 
and existing laws that impact bicycle safety. For example, 
about a month ago, City Council voted to make right- 
hand turns off of Chestnut Street legal, jeopardizing an 
already risky bike-lane. I was curious about the decision, 
so I sent an email to Thomas J. Branigan, Project 
Manager of the Bicycle Network Plan, asking about the 
ramifications. He informed me that it was simply a mat- 
ter of taking an existing action and making it legal. With 
this kind of thought process, I wonder what's next in line 
for legalization; using the past as an example, one could 
assume that this means all City Council members will be 
permitted to drive unlicensed. Other important informa- 
tion that seems to be virtually unknown can be found in 
Purdon's Pennsylvania Consolidated Statutes Annotated, 
Title 75, Vehicles. Chapter 35, Special Vehicles and 
Pedestrians, Subchapter A, Section 3505, a,b,c,d, is espe- 
cially helpful in outlining the general rules for road rid- 
ing. I suggest that all bikers read and memorize the afore- 
mentioned sections, if only to scream out the appropriate 
parts at vehicle drivers who violate bicyclists’ rights to the 
road. These sections can be found at 
www.phila.gov/streets/the_bicycle_network. html. 
Section 3505 b and c are my personal favorites, as they 
point out the fact that bikes are entitled to ride in the left 
hand lane on a two-lane one-way street, given that no 
lanes have specifically been set aside for bicyclists. 

So here’s some advice for all of you vehicle operators 
out there: be aware of your surroundings. Don't ignore the 
signs designating bike lanes, and don’t cut off bikes sim- 
ply to support your sense of entitlement to the road. Don't 
assume that we bike-riders are omniscient, capable of 
predicting what your next, often erratic, move will be. 
Consider yourselves warned because there are plenty of 
other bikers out there who, like me, are operating within 
our rights and have yet to take classes on anger-manage- 
ment. Continue to act with indifference, and perhaps, one 
day, you might find yourself needing a new taillight, paint 
job, or even faced with a hefty law suit. I, for one, plan on 
taking the passive-aggressive route, and will be buying an 
air horn. 
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ALL FUN 


Must CEASE IMMEDIATELY! 


A promoter of all-ages concerts beseeches the Department of 
Licenses and Inspections to end the War on Kids 


2a BY SEANAGNEW «& 


n Friday July 12th at approximately 8:30pm, The 
O City of Philadelphia sent four officers from the 

Department of Licenses and Inspections along 
with Philadelphia Police Department to "cease opera- 
at the First Unitarian Church, loeated at 2125 
Chestnut Street. The publicly open and welcoming 
church, established in 1796, has been in existence for over 
200 years. However, the city contends that the space was 
not legally allowed to hold entertainment events for the 
general public. Essentially, the city has decided that it is 
illegal for anyone to host, play or to attend an all ages 
music show at the First Unitarian Church. 

The First Unitarian Church has graciously allowed 
my company to host all ages concerts in their basement 
for over eight years now. There was never a single citation, 
misdemeanor, fine or warning issued to us. Instead, thou- 
sands of people came from all over the Philadelphia area, 
and surrounding suburbs, to take part in positive enter- 
tainment. The church, and subsequently these shows, 
stood as an alternative to bars, clubs or various other alco- 
hol-related options. Local business have continued to 


tions” 


grow and prosper as those who were attending these 
events were buying food, drink and other refreshments 
from the surrounding shops. One such business even 
changed its "focus" to provide food specifically for the 
people attending the church shows. Logically, one would 
think the City of Philadelphia would welcome the idea of 
providing alcohol-free, culturally diverse music and art 
programming, programming which is completely self- 
sufficient and existed independent of any city or state 
funding. On the contrary, the city has deemed these 
shows to be a nuisance and continues to prohibit these 
events from happening. The First Unitarian Church is 
just one of many all-ages venues in Philadelphia which 
have been shut down in the past ten years by the city. 

In the state of Pennsylvania and the city of 
Philadelphia, the liquor laws state it is illegal for anyone 
under the age of twenty-one to be in an establishment 
serving alcohol. Because of this law, club and venue own- 
ers in the city are uninterested in hosting all ages shows, 
as they are unable to make a large profit on the crowds. 
The end result is an absence of smaller to medium sized 
venues that will host a steady calendar of events for peo- 
ple under (and over) the age of 21 to attend. As the 
nation’s fifth largest city, this leaves those who are under 
the age of 21 in Philadelphia with little or nothing to do 
within the city. The First Unitarian shows, as many who 
have attended them can attest to, were positive and safe. 

Given the current financial climate, especially in 
center city, it is almost impossible to open a smaller to 


medium sized "legal" all ages club. Commercial real estate 
prices for buildings that can legally hold three hundred 
people generally range between eight to twelve thousand 
dollars a month. We only charge five to eight dollars for 
each show. That five to eight dollars pays for the four 
bands (80% of which are from out of state), the evening 
rental fee, the rental of a sound system, the hiring of ade- 
quate staff and security, the cost of flyers and promotions 
as well as the various other costs associated with booking 
a show. With this small amount of money being taken in 
and an even smaller amount of money that is left over 
after paying all the expenses, it becomes literally impossi- 
ble to be able to pay thousands of dollars a month in 
rental fees. For this reason, all-ages shows have for years 
taken place in various “alternative” locations and build- 
ings such as the First Unitarian Church, the Rotunda, the 
Killtime, Stalag 13, and others. 

As I am writing this, no options remain open to us. 
All we would like is for there to be a steady, stable and 
permanent location where these and like-minded positive 
artistic activities could take place. Unfortunately, the city 
seems unwilling to cooperate or even listen to our con- 
cerns and positive attributes which such a building and 
service would provide. 

Over the next few days, we will be gathering various 
community support and feedback concerning this issue. 
Already several parents, former and current show atten- 
dees and community leaders have voiced their great dis- 
dain of the way the city has been handling this situation, 
We will be presenting a package to members of City 
Council and community leaders, illustrating the need for 
and benefits of having these events take place. 

For those of you who have attended concerts at the 
church, we ask if you could take a few minutes out of your 
day, and write a letter, be it a few sentences or paragraphs 
or pages, explaining the positive affect that these or other 
shows have had on your life. Even if just as a resident in 
Philadelphia you want to make sure that these events 
continue to happen in the city, please take the time to 
help. 

Please write, compose or forward any letters to: 
SaveAllAgesShows@aol.com. 

All letters will be printed out and bound together to be 
presented to the City. Your help and support is greatly apprea- 
ated and was never needed as much as right now. 

“~ 


Sean Agnew owns and operates R5 Productions, an independ- 
ent musw show promotion agency. You can visit them online at 
bttp//ururw.r5productions.com. 
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GoopsyYE TO GOLDBERG’S 


RPEREREREROERE 


To the Editors: 

Goldberg’s Army-Navy Store is 
closing. I am stunned by the news. 
Why and how come out of my 
mouth as a garbled “Wow?” The pos- 
sibility of a Godless universe is easier 
to face. Goldberg’s has been around 
forever; why they still have a few can- 
teens and tunics from Alexander's 
army. 

At Ninth and Chestnut in 
Philadelphia, parking was always a 
nightmare — but it was also always 
worth it. Sure they had camping gear, 
winter boots, thermal skivvies and 
the rest, but what mattered, what you 
could not find any place else, was the 
surplus — the unique cast-offs of the 
world’s warriors. American army hel- 
mets and uniforms, East German 
border guard hats and coats, Greek 
Navy cook’s pants, ammo boxes, a 
World War I French army trailer. For 
no rational reason the color, the feel, 
the look, the smell df the stuff made 
it compelling. 

When I was a Boy Scout, my can- 
teen and my mess kit were World 
War II, G.I. There was a connection 
to my dad in that, more than just the 
fact that he picked them up after 
work one night. Even during the 
Viet Nam years an Army field jacket 
was part of a student's uniform. 
Later, a trip to Goldberg’s was 
included in our Philadelphia visits 
for my wife and sons’ sake as much as 
my own. 

Now in the last days of the sale 
with the inventory shrunk and sur- 
plus 75% off, we get to pay our 
farewell respects: An army, woolen, 
great coat $7.50; a canvas bag, $1.99; 
Israeli canvas boots, $5. Is there any 
limit to how many shoes one soul can 
have? 

Will Goldberg’s reopen someplace 
else? 

Probably not. 

What will replace it? A parking 
garage. 

Goodbye old friend, and thanks. 

Ear W. Roserts III 


GOOLE BRL BRL PLR 
CROOT’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS 
ROR RE RE RE RE 
Some months ago, before we were 
thrifty, THE INDEPENDENT purchased 
a broken old cylindrical printing 
machine at a flea market. Dating from 
the early hours of the last century, our 
beloved Gammeter Mulitgraph’s inky 
carriage is forever frozen in the matrix 

of this final memo: 
IT PAYS TO SEE ME FIRST 
Build or modernize now and take 
advantage of the Present low Labor 
and Material Prices. Aid in serving 


WE SEEK ABLE AND ENTHUSIAS- 


TIC WRITERS & ARTISTS to fill 
these very columns. This paper is 
yours, Philadelphia. We invite 
you to make of it what you will. 


Here’s how to submit your work: 
News, Essays, REPORTS & 
EXPERIMENTS: Write up a short pro- 
posal for one or more article 
ideas and — email it to 
writers@phindie.com, or mail it to 


the Unemployment Problem. 

Skilled labor furnished to all kinds. 
Carpenter Work, Mason Work and 
Painting...for cost. If you are think- 
ing of having work done under the 
aforementioned trades “Do it Now.” 
-- Free Plan service. -- All 
Workmanship and Material guaran- 
teed. References furnished on 
request. 

EpwarD J. CROOT 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
BASKING RIDGE, NJ. 
Phone-Bernardsville 4 


RERERERERERE 


FOUND AT THE CORNER OF 
FRANKFORD & MONTGOMERY 
RERERERERERE 

I never meant to hurt you. God 
only knows how hurt I am right now. 
And I just feel like nobody cares. I 
don’t have anybody. I am so lonely. I 
don’t know how you can sleep, 
because I can't. I lay with your pillow 
and stuffed animals. I should have 
treated you so good, like my prince. I 
thought we would spend forever 
together. It’s 12:00 at night. I’m here 
all by myself. 


REPRE RE RERERE 
QUEENS KNIGHT TAKES 
BROOKLYN BISHOP 
BEBE RE RE RELRE 

Our dear Mr. Shainin, 

First, we beg your forgiveness for 
the sluggishness of our reply. We 
have no excuse, other than that we 
are running a damned newspaper and 
are getting very little help. But com- 
merce ought not slay etiquette, and 
so we apologize. 

Indeed, we are familiar with the 
Independent, and even like it very 
much. We planned to post the edi- 
tors this opinion, but now that you 
know, we hope you'll pass it along. 
They should not stop, or become 
frightened, or second-guess them- 
selves. 

As for ourselves, we have compli- 
cated feelings on interviews, which 
are most easily summarized by 
declaring that we don't really like 
them. We shall be happy to provide 
you with any 
request, and perhaps you actually 
have other items on your journalistic 
agenda. Please do not hesitate to 
suggest anything, or send us any 
questions you would like answered. 

Only we expect nobody here will 
volunteer to be the one to go out and 


information you 


be the face for this paper, even as 
everybody is clamoring to be its 
voice. In any case, a mention in your 
editor's publication would please us, 
and so ask us to do anything for the 
cause, but be personally interviewed. 
Yours kindly, 

J. EPHRAIN UNDERHILL 


Front page: Old Keystone photograph courtesy Architectural Record, new photograph by Rachel Mackow 


notice 
the address on the masthead 


with your contact information. 
FICTION & POETRY: We welcome 
unsolicited poetry and fiction. Email 
fiction@phindie.com or 
poetry@phindie.com respectively, or 
mail your submission to the address 
above. LETTERS: THE INDEPENDENT 
welcomes letters from its readers on 
any subject. Send your letter to THE 
PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT, 
Bureau of Letters, P.O. Box 3693, 


~ Cod 


RERERERERERE 


ON THE SCOURGE OF DIABETES 


To the Editors: 

Diabetes has become one of the 
most staggering epidemics known to 
man at this present time. High blood 
pressure, heart attacks, and other ill- 
nesses can be attributed to diabetes. 
Unlike in the past, diabetes is a con- 
dition that more and more children 
(particularly African-American) are 
facing. Many children eat fast food, 
sweets, and get too little exercise. 
These habits can lead to obseity and 
diabetes if the necessary changes in 
lifestyle are not made. The solution is 
to change eating habits and exercise 
more. This would make children 
more healthy and reduce the risks 
and other related illnesses. A good 
diet needs to provide the proper 
nutrients inhcluded in fruits, vegeta- 
bles and whole grains. A regular 
exercise regime also needs to be 
implemented. 

‘ALEXANDER WARRICK 
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A BRIEF POLEMIC 
BRERERERE REESE 
To the Editors: 

In affluent areas of New York City 
I’ve seen too many — who I call 
Conforming Mirror People. 

JEFFREY GERBER 


RERERERERLRE 
THE City THAT READS 
POORER REBEL RS 

To the Editors: 

I picked up your recent issue at 
Molly's, read the one before too 
somewhere, and have very much 
enjoyed them both. A nice departure 
from the usual. It's refreshing to see 
words about things that aren't neces- 
sarily ‘issues’ in the five-second polit- 
ical attention span, and some bona 
fide stabs at writing-writing is always 
worth the 50 cents, even if it's tepid. 
Plus the paper looks nice, travels 
well, and is happily free of real estate 
I can't afford and ass I don't want. 

KATE ATKINS 


To the Editors: 

Your newspaper is beautiful. I want 
to subscribe forever. May your paper 
live so long this subscription wears 
out. 

SARA BECKER 


Dearest P.. folks: 

Thank you for being brilliant and 
loving Our Fine City. Please send me 
your fine paper and Freemason good- 
ies. 

In appreciation & support, 
AURORA SMOOT 


Phila. PA, 19125. 
name, address and daytime tele- 
phone number. ARTWORK: Please 
send digital images to 
art@phindie.com. CALENDAR 
LisTINGs: Send all relevant informa 
tion to calendar@phindie.com or the 
same mailing address. Tips: Email 
tips@phindie.com or call 
215/291.0465. Your anonymity is 
guaranteed. 
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AN AFTERNOON AT THE BAR 


So this dude’s all like, “Answer the Senator's question Mr. Sullivan.” 
And \'m like, “I’ve been instructed by my counsel not to testify based 
on my Fifth Amendment constitutional rig 
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MEDICAID, ICE CREAM & DEBT 


How volunteering helps illuminate 
the issues facing senior citizens. 


2m BY PATRICK LIEDTKA #& 


" ow Patrick, you know I 
don’t eat that. Chocolate 
upsets my stomach. Just 


what do you expect me to do with it?” 
Ms. B told me with exasperation. I 
had agonized in the aisle at Super 
Fresh, my eyes searching for the 
Turkey Hill Vanilla. If it wasn’t there 
and I didn’t get anything I'd be chas- 
tised for that. Choose a substitute on 
my own - as I had here when I picked 
the Vanilla/Chocolate mix - and I'd 
be on the wrong end of a withering 
rebuke from Ms. B, the 73 year-old 
woman I help out once a week. 
Though twelve years of Catholic 
schooling had cured any prayerful 
impulses I'd once felt, on my shop- 
ping trips for Ms. B, I sometimes 
find myself mouthing a quiet plea to 
no higher power in particular to con- 
jure forth the exact item I’m looking 
for. She’s no saccharine-sweet biddy 
who coos at the nice young man no 
matter what he brings her. She's 
Philly-born and Philly tough, and 
hasn't strayed much further than 
Atlantic City during her three-score 
and 13 years. 

Ms. B and I met more than two 
years ago through a local church that 
connects community members to 
older adults in the area who are frail, 
sometimes isolated, and can use 
assistance with food shopping, clean- 
ing, minor home Tepalr, or simply 
companionship. Seniors with very 
low incomes and physical impair- 
ments can often get help with per- 
sonal care, meaning such activities as 
bathing, feeding, going to the bath- 
room, and getting dressed, through 
the Medicaid program, a federally- 
supported, state-run health insurance 
program. But Medicaid doesn't cover 
assistance with these other basic 
activities which are just as intrinsic to 
life as taking a bath and getting 
dressed, and it misses thousands of 
local seniors whose paltry incomes 
and resources are still too high to 
allow them to obtain Medicaid cov- 
erage. Volunteer programs like the 
one that set me up with Ms. B 
attempt to fill some portion of the 
gap between frail seniors’ need for 
assistance and what can be paid for 
through government health insur- 
ance programs 

In the time I spend with her I try 
to gently prod Ms. B toward a 
healthier diet, suggesting more fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and less of her 
tavored ice cream, cheese, and chick- 
en ee in copious amounts of oil. 


B says she can’t digest many of 
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METHOD OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


You've heard the stories. Riots in the bookstores. Stampedes in 
Hundreds of literate — tearing one anoth- 


the streets. 
er limb from limb to secure oe 
the latest issue of THE 
PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT. 
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blame for the recent hysteria, sell 


ing our paper for a ridiclously low 50 cents and limiting our press run to a scant 10,000 
copies. This is why we've decided to offer a way to circumvent newsbax queues that have 


been reported to stretch around an entire city block. Lock in your subscription now, | 


before the trials of enterprise jade our youthful generosity into callous greed. 


Just follow these six simple steps to have a uniformed U.S. Government | 


employee hand-deliver your very own copy (with thank-you note enclosed, of 
course) of THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT. 


packages below. 
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Ce. © fi ‘oon 1, Cut out this handy subscription form, or make a photocopy, if 


you wish to keep your edition of 
Circle 
one of the three subscription 


3. Place torm in envelope with a check 


| or money order payable to THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT and a slip of paper 


6.Sit & wait a bit...now read & enjoy. 


bearing your mailing address. 4. Address envelope to THE PHILADELPHIA 
INDEPENDENT, Bureau of Subscriptions, P.O. Box 3693, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 19125. Attach stamp. §.Drop said envelope into mailbox, 


#1. The Rizzo 


Rugged and rotund, The Rizzo isn’t afraid to bust a 


few heads or save a few pennies as long 


gets done, For $15 you get 6 issues of THE 
INDEPENDENT by mail, a stylish pinback button 
bearing the image of young Benjamin Franklin at his press, 


Issues 


$40 


as the job 


and an INDEPENDENT sticker to slap on your nightstick. 
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Send a check or money order along with your mailing address to: 
THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT // BUREAU OF SUBSCRIPTIONS // P.O, Box 3693. // PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19125 


#2, The Freemason 


Help us lay a cornerstone in our humble Lodge with 
a Freemason subscription. Your $40 gets you 12 
issues of THE INDEPENDENT, the Rizzo package, 
plus THE INDEPENDENT’ original broadsheet poster 
and t-shirt. No ritual of inination is necessary. 


12 
Issues 


#3. The Franklin 


Frugality is okay, but it doesn't compare with mag 
namuty. The Franklin includes a perpetual subserip- 


tion to THE INDEPENDENT, the Freemason package, 
INDEPENDENT artist Jacob Weinstein’s tragicomic 
trilogy Dirty Boxes, and an invitation to dine and 
converse with THE INDEPENDENT's editors in our 
lush offices. Live musical enterta unment, cocktails 
and conversation will be provided, All this tor one 


Benjamin, plus $75 if you want to bring a friend, 


the things I suggest. Why is this 
important? Because Ms. B has con- 
gestive heart failure and hyperten- 
sion, two significant medical condi- 
tions exacerbated by a high-fat diet. 
She has been hospitalized half a 
dozen times in the two-plus years 
T’'ve known her, sometimes for up to a 
month. Better attention to her diet 
could reduce the likelihood of having 
to be admitted to the hospital, and 
could reduce her dependence on 
medication. But self-determination 
and independence are hallmarks of 
the American ethos, so we eat, drink 
and do what we want, even if its 
detrimental to our own health, and 
costs all of us a lot of money in 
Medicare and Medicaid expendi- 
The average on 
Medicare has about $ 6,000 per year 
in expenditures on medical care. 
With her frequent hospitalizations, 
Ms. B’s tab likely runs more than 
$100,000 a year. All of us pay for 
Medicare and Medicaid through ted- 
eral or state payroll taxes. How do we 


tures. person 


deal with these questions? Can we 
force someone to live or choose a 
healthier lifestyle because it costs al 
of us a lot of money if they don’t? 
What I hadn't realized before I 
started with Ms. B was how closely 
some of the critical social policy 
dilemmas of our time can be looked 
at through the prism of one individ- 
ual’s experience. I for one am tired of 
hearing how dry and esoteric the 
issues are surrounding 
Security, Medicare 


Socia 
and Medicaid, 
and prescription drug costs, among 


others. These questions are only dul 
because of the failure of imagination 
and foresight on the part of the 
Looked at 
perspective, 
these health and social programs that 


United States citizenry 
trom a commonsense 
we create embody the choices we 
make as a society about how we'll live 
as we age. The vast majority of 
Americans have no understanding of 
the Federal and state health care and 
social welfare systems we all pay for, 
will at some point participate in, and 
frequently, complain about in our 
ignorance. Did you know that there 
are 213,000 people older than 65 
who live in Philadelphia? That 14.1 
percent of Philadelphians are 65 or 
older, the highest proportion by far 
among America’s largest cities? Did 
you know that a $600 monthly Social 
Security check is the only thing 
standing between thousands of these 
Do 


you know that one of every five dol 


individuals and abject poverty? 


lars in the Pennsylvania state budget 
is spent on the Medicaid program? 
20 percent of every dollar you pay in 
state taxes, and a good portion of your 
tederal taxes, supports these programs 
of which many know next to nothing 
It’s time to raise awareness of these 
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HARRY’S SMOKE SHOP | 
ESTABL 6 1926. 
IS North 3rd Street + Old City 


Philadelphia, PAI9106 215.925.4770 
OPEN MONDAY - SATURDAY 


Premium Cigars by the Box, Cost plus 20% 
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From the slums where light is 
ONTAINS: ZX 


captured in cinema eternal... 
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from LOS ANGELES, page 1 


brick. There it is at the foot of the 
brand-spranking-new Hollywood 


‘ : among its clientele middle-aged : F p 
and Highland center, which was 8 a = 8° RevaiPan avon? LineraneDEReTEAn when that unassuming little dick the stupid rope. Instantly the lady |‘* PATRICK LIEDTKA reflects on his time volunteering with senior citizens. «AS We proudly present an excerpt from Enak BADER’ long-awaited epic novel, The 
; ne 2 3 men in cut-off jeans, college kids in | the dirty irony, like in Detroit tor 3 : : : ae FSP RG PAE TERNOOR AT ITIE- BARA few pendkamnen relax. alter atharddan’s work Pilot and the Panda, with a profile of the author. The story is accompanied by 
built to reclaim the Oscars from ate Pachinte Wolmiehecavalbodleattall appeared. Like I was saying, erupts into her litany of “Mother- “Reversal of Man,” a watercolor by PETER WONSOWKSL 
Dawntown (Have. vou Seen tens button downs, bikers and pretty »y ig y L a Iidoncmina Je talki sacki £ ede Lerrers: A menagerie of the English that’s crossed the editorial desk. 
. Have you s s 2 a x i : | | 
; these beautiful old churches and though, I dont mind people talking, fucking aggot-ass = etcetera.” Hg. sunscrrmioy INPoRMATION: Papers don't grow on trees, you know. 6 Poetry by BERNARD VAUGHAN and KATE ATKINS 


place? It’s a piece of shit. There’s no 
way around it. Some moron thought 
it would just be a grand idea to build 
a mall and model it after the ancient 
Babylonian set of D.W. Griffith's 


days perfect equality persists only in 
shitholes and on a recent weekend 


night in the Powerhouse I counted 


porno-looking girls, young black 
men drinking cognac, a gay couple 
talking quietly in a booth, and some 
dude in track pants and a fluorescent 
leopard skin cowboy hat. North of 
Sunset, beware of freaks in funny 


from SAMERIC, page 1 


guess I did. How they'd never bring 
the house lights up between shows, 
because God knows what it'd look 
like. I know there’s something to 


banks built for the pleasure of arro- 
gant rich people, and now they're 
littered with tampons and syringes 
and diet soda bottles” and “Viva la 
justice” and “Viva la rot.” It maybe 


either, honestly—back in my home 
town the people sit in movies like 
it’s Presbyterian church. Usually 
they do, of course you shoulda 
heard them at The Crying Game 


it can sometimes create a feeling of 
commonality with what you're 
watching and whom you're watch- 
ing with, which is nice for a shy 
white boy from out of town, and 


no line outside, not a soul coming 
in, just the velvet rope and the tick- 
et taker standing there. 

So I get all annoyed and bewil- 
dered, scowl a little, just step over 


Seriously, cussing and snarling like 
a case study for the Catholics. Now 
over time I’ve come to accept the 
fact that we mother-fucking taggot- 
ass etceteras are truly the bane of 


PdidocoedocW\ococdoed\oceNdoaiKoedocdoeXo™ 


2: The Opinion & Letters Page | 8 & 9: Summer Fiction Spectacular 


LAURA LIBERT, who bicycles to work, reflects on her encounters with automobiles.| «A> 


Promoter SEAN AGNEW argues that the kids are allright, L8<I notwithstanding, | 


4: Paper Tigers 


> MATIATIIAS SCHWARTZ reviews Stuck on the Map, a small, beautiful book 
relation and significance is as enormous and elusive as an invisible) * 
mpanied by details excerpted from the work itself and a photograph 
us creator 


ge od 


The conclusion of Kern GUMERY’s review of Bloomsday at the Rosenbach Museum 


ANTHONY TIZIANAS short story “We Will Never Drink Enough” reveals why no 


man is a hero to his valet. 


“Tl: The Neighborhood Page 


series of neighborhood profiles. 


The conclusion of BENJAMIN TIVEN's review of Scratch off the Serial, a retrospec- 


A: LAURA Coxson visits ToNY DeMAtis of Nunn Nicer Framers, the first ina 
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: : - disapproving dads. Bob ha E s a $ £ ; ’ ; : : | 
children moon over the Stars of s . over there it was to see the Harr corner with her, gnawing on all that } = = =e | 
: head and wax-curled mustache of a | some welcome relief to the regular ith Ae E oo 1 8 : (A: BERNARD JACOBSON reviews a season of sounds at the Kimmel VAs Chef Sosjia SPECTOR = Magazine 
Stars. ‘ ~ : C : sane er matinee with m A ass. Even so, hell, | was ready to 
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drunk fall head drink of a 17 year old girl on spring | ¢!ate the spatial richness and get a Theater in Birmingham, which isa __ very still. | Ritoraes) i E rn young mi a W i ating and dancing collide, Bor HILL is there to observe the 
drunk, vou fall over on your head LO ay ine : ‘ 7 a) £ . vie palace to reckon with, to hear I was out the door completely na ; 
aR aret iheiBulecheceil break and so his humiliation was | little extra thrill for being there. Movie pala ue ompicte | & D va cokupendtiam OF siurialvertisemneats atBCESD- | 
and there’s trouble, but these joints : fe : Say ewes 2 : phe osicle ” t ; 
jae : i} Apublaciekothemhacecndera wise The ambience -alone—ite dignify- him tell it AC mittedly I’ve picked when I saw the blur of David go | & &. 4 : | 
are built like asylums. The only beer ramie [we never leaiedh tes Huse (i0e up a lot of my sensibilities about past me. J rolled my eyes and start Ne ae Brief biographical and miscellaneous notes:on our some of our'contributors. 
7 . * a ri ‘4 a ec 1S a u : - —_ + : — — = 
on tap is Natural Light and like : ‘ aie 5 . = acca t, ; aan es eastboun ‘ A 
p & ytienearecanil (idem seeyne teers Whichever side you fall on. movie: theater aesthetics from this ed hauling ass after him, eastbound ] : Th 8 50 C| et Pa 8 | 4. Th p f 1 ¢| p { it Cal en q 4 [ 
most dives the ceilings are cob- ; é 2 x ‘ < ~ ; uy, because honestly sometimes on Chestnut Street. I was too pre if J 
i vety violent and easily foreivine, He | tegarding the Sameric’s restoration, S47 2 “as : : I : —— = 2 ea! sa 
webbed with Christmas lights and 4 soa Sees ; 3 I'm just too effing cerebral to notice occupied with running to turn |‘ RAS LISSA SN NS TS a ded csi) beer ental Pe foray anf 
ld Tamealick il ; A has a voice I can't quite describe to | YOu have to agree, under most J 8 4 F § Rie Peal ecnee eet 
old tinsel. And the walls are decorat ay i . 3 a spt the details. around at any point—one of those dic calendar frames a sublime portrait] 
you: deep and divine as the lowing | recent operations, there wasn't y P : 


ed I swear to you with a series of vel- 


of cows but also deeply heartbreak- 


much concern for said extra thrill. 


Anvhow for David and the 


quiet moments where you promise 


vet paintings of sad crying clowns z : ‘ te A on Ee > ata es a F Te RG - 
i’ I 8 he ) , tnpiy sinister likesa contain landves| Not tuat I didn’t get my money's Sameric there wasn’t any of that God to quit smoking anything and 6 é 
ney are ineptly done, and hypnot- soe An § « 2 ace”: fantasy nip tovever Ane ‘ é 
ee puy ; ; sat ROUnERY singer. Pe Voice aialics Wie worth at The Exorcist. The movie- conquered race ante y to cloud go to the gym forever Amen—but ‘ no t ae 
ic, terrifying. It is the kindliest place ( the issues. Place just looked and David tells me there were at least mien 


I rave vet found in Los Angeles. 
Wrote De Tocqueville, about a 


Michigan tavern: "We had ourselves 


glad he is not an idle conversational- 
ist but I am delighted to hear him 
speak when he does. They both pour 


going alone was a thrill-ride, what 
with all the weird cackling and 
shuffling in the crowd, and this guy 


who—seriously—fell asleep about a 


smelled offensive. The floor in the 
auditorium was sticky like fly 


paper. In finding our seats, the 


three big black ladies in hot pursuit, 
and another guy for a while, too 


We cut right on 19th, heading 


NEW NEwWsspox N 


Nn 
EW 5 


: aie! -P, _ their drinks napalm-strong. 4 oe , ' oer ‘ d 
taken to the finest inn of Pontiac Still. what I like best about the | third of the way through and start- footsteps sounded like “Tsch, tsch, Rittenhouse Square Behind us e like to think of the city’s streets as long columns of type, sometimes packed in neat 
% still, wha 1K st abou a BS « ; a F ‘ , F 
(for there are two), and we were Powerhouse is that one pound ed snoring and talking nonsense in tsch, tsch.”. A guy in a wheelchair they were hollering at us to come y \ orthogonal rows, sometimes pushing uinst and spilling over massive, immobile 
é “ owerhouse 1s 2 one € Pe . € ae is 3 =i 
introduced, as usual, into what is ca ie -| this creepy, high-pitched voice. ¢amein. Him finding a seat sound- back and fight. David did a little obstacles like rivers that refuse to be dammed. Our business has three parts: First we try to 
ts equals onée pound, There's none of | “4S eteepy; Aigh-pitched ‘voice + : : ‘ : 2 ‘ ‘ ; 
called the bar-room; it's a room ed like “Tschshhhhhhhhhhh.” We dance and told them to come and gather up a moment in city and crystallize it into the paper; then Walter from Camden spins 


where you are given to drink and 


this one-sixth your weight on Earth 


yusiness. But every night the num- 


Seriously. It was incredible 


] had to admire the Sameric 


got a chuckle out of that 


fucking get us while bystanders shot 


the ink along his pillars of newsprint, the color of dirty snow (thanks, Walter); finally we leave 


pepe bros or iby? sein seis ber of drinks I drink alway m to | for that, how it channeled the rage So the movie came and went;I us sidelong, suspicious glances our offices by bicycle, automobile, and train to spread the paper back across the city, giving the 
er of drinks | ¢ < always see (0) at, fe ae ee : ; , hia - 
richest traders of the place come to Ree ae ae oe : a and anxieties and cxuberances of tooka tripto the bathroom, which The Shmene mob never did news back to those same rooms and corners that gave it to us. We break the mirror into ten 
is esolve emselves oa countdown = = L. . ‘s 1 } 
smoke, drink, and talk politics had made no notable improvements catch up to us, certainly not before thousand shards, and leave the shards in buckets, four and a score. Here are the names of those 


together, on the footing of the most 


perfect exterior equality” But these 


to lift-off (6-5-4-3-2-1) and I go 


out the door, drunk, and float up 


into space. 


the city through this ornate, lost 


glory kinda portal. There were 
times I sat in there with an audience 


and felt like a 


ere >. 
a 


ZZ, 


10,000 readers. 
Calls 215 29 10x05 


for details 


or email ads @ phindie.com 


member of a 


conquered race, 


the 
better times and 


then laughing a 


stronger, 
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reliving some of 


in cleanliness, but God, that blue! 
Seems like it was a wonderful red 
carpet that took you down there, 
too, the effect was just magnificent. 
Anyhow, on our way out of the the- 
ater, it’s early afternoon or so, I took 
to the wrong side of the concession 
stand to exit and came up against a 
velvet rope and ‘the “ticket taker. 


WED : BY APT ONLY 
CALL 215-627-6989 

THURS: 12 - 6 
PRI - SAT: 12-LATE 


= 606 NORTH 2ND STREET PHILADELPHIA 
5 (BETWEEN SPRING GARDEN AND FAIRMOUNT) 


2439 ‘Amber Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19125 


215/634-2600 


TASTE BEER AT ITS FRESHEST ON A FREE TOUR OF NEW BREWERY! 


Come visit our new home in Fishtown and see where Yards’ award-winning ales are born. 


fours available Tuesday through Saturday, Noon to 3 pm or by appointment. ( iroups welcome by appointment. 


on the stone fence 
like a 


naughty little monkeys, sately near 


} 
we were perche¢ 


around the par 


a pair of cops. Ordinarily J don't get 


much but the shakes out of a con- 


frontation, but I'll tell you I think 
we richly deserved the beers we 
went for immediately afterward 


I’m proud of David for standing up 


who have ¢ 
places where you can see their stutt. 
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Spector Gallery, 510 Bainbridge 
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onated their time and and art to make the buckets beautiful, and some of the other 
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little. bitterly. » 1 Suddenly, from back in a dark cor tq the. dark corner, eyen if only RYAN BIH EY 

don't really ner this woman, I guess the manag enough to make it chase us. fa : ef HEATHER RODKEY 

mind some er, starts screaming at me that I’ve Because it is a fucking disgrace that ssue 2, page 9 page 14 

public rapport gotta go back around the conces- the place had to go down the tank x Be 

with the screen, sions and go out the other way. like it did, and I’m glad those nox- MOLLY PERRY HAWK KRALI 

Literally screaming, and this with ious people lost their jobs, and Id www. hawkrall.com, page 7 
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“PAPER TIGER 
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ALSO KNOWN AS PaPER LIONS, PAPER BEARS, PAPERDELPHIA, AND THE ESCRITOIRE'S ACCOMPLICE. 


review 


Ls 


meative vi 


German Rollei 531 35mm camera. This simple, reliable equipment could 
never count the spots on an orchid’s stamen, instead capturing the icon 
within scenes normally taken for granted, and some bold experiments in 


tuck on the Map is a book of images, about the size of two packs of 
cigarettes laid side by side. The first page identifies the book as 
being from “THEE ORIG PUBLISHING CO. PHILA PA,” and 


Za tuck o aX. 


with no further ado the images begin, 80 pages of them. The cover of the 
newest issue, number three, is a gray and pink silkscreen of a hulking sil- 


depth and framing. fe 
“I was just into photography,” Mr. Murphy continued, “but I didn’t 


Held by two staples, a film about the city, captured in volumes of 80 lo-fi frames 


am BY MATTATHIAS SCHWARTZ e& 


consider myself a photographer. I just liked to take pictures of graffiti, 
and if you take enough pictures you start to 
care about composition, what they look like. 
The book started when I decided that I want- 
ed to do something on my own terms, so peo- 
ple wouldn't critique it as a photo thing but 
see it as an item unto itself. I realized I could 
take a lot of people like myself — people who 


houette that turns out to be a line of rowhouses shrinking into the hori- 
zon. The face and street of the houses are a dull gray; 
only the line between the pinnacled roofs and the sky 
is discernible. The cover hints at Stuck’s general modus 
operandi: Taking photographs of commonplace sub- 
jects and paring away every superfluous element until 


through Issue 2, one is contin- 
ually struck by images that 


seizure of public space 
to achieve notoriety? 
seem brand new, somehow 
sneaking their way into an old 
book that’s already been 
viewed 20 or 30 times. Like a 
great album, Sruck’s true stars 


Or just a serendipitous 

coincidence? 
“Some of them 

they are hardly recognizable as being from our world obviously make sense 


at all. Most American geographic photography is together, others kind of 


geared towards armchair tourists, taking someone to a ' seem to hide in the back- relate, some just look arent ‘legitimate photographers,’ -— I could 
distant, foreign place and making it seem familiar and 3 | ground behind the obvious cool next to each other, hook them up and put their stuff out there. 

explainable. Stuck on the Map has a different strategy, r } singles, only to reveal them- and some of it’s just by “This issue, I’m focusing more on the con- 
mystifying the seemingly minor visual tropes of its selves after months and luck,” Murphy said. tent. I used the photocopier more. You start to 


hometown into a patchwork atlas of the urban human 


i 
experience. The pictures seem to propose at a con- 
nected transcendence just beneath the surface of ‘ 
everyday Philadelphia, invisible in each part, but pal- Lat 


pably obvious when amassed into a whole. 


months of repetition. The pic- find its quirks ...the little lines where you can 
tell stuff’s been cut and pasted. I didn’t want 


the book to look like it wasn’t done on a pho- 


He was making the 


forms of light and color on paper appear in one form 
or another; photographs of paintings, clippings from 
liner notes, repeating decorative patterns, pen and ink 


tures are photographs for the first 40 copies of Issue 
P grap! I 


most part, but more or less all 3 on a warm night in 


early summer, taking stacks of each page out of an olive-colored steel box —_ tocopier. | embraced the machine. I knew what the machine could do 


and collating them by hand. Most of the images are printed on a con- and I tried to use its limitations to my advantage.” #~ 


WALL TO WALL CARPE 
RUGS AND REMNANTS. 


It is tempting but dangerous to summarize the sumer-grade Hewlett-Packard color copier from Staples, and shot with a 
2 g i F F 


content of Stuck, or even try to boil it down to a few 
simple themes. Just when certain images are starting 
to coalesce around, say, professional sports, public 
transportation, and signage, the next page reveals a 
plump cartoon bird, his round body like a bright yel- 
low tennis ball, floating in an abstract field of pink 
swirling clouds, chirping “What’s my mutha fuckin name?” Or a blurry 
Polaroid of two arms, one holding a machete, the other a split avocado. 
Or a list of “Seinfeld Aliases,” 
have nothing to do with Jerry Seinfeld at all, names like Slippery Pete, 


scrawled in Sharpie, names that really 


Joe Mayo and Franklin Delanor Romanowski. What do all these names 
stand for? The temptation to decode is irresistible, and ultimately fruit- 
less 

Dan Murphy, Stuck 


took the book's name from a Capadonna song. 


"s publisher and principal photographer, said he 


“It’s about looking at stuff, appreciating the little things people do to 
live. You can’t really leave earth, you know. It goes from simple beauty 
stuff to super real stuff and some of it’s for no reason at all...it just looks 
cool. There’s so much in Philadelphia that people aren't exposed to. They 
say they love the city and know the city but they don’t really leave down- 
town. I want to show that everybody's valid. This magazine may look 


pretty, but it’s not just about pret- 


ie Microcosm | ° Pr 
4\Publishing 
y) We're LIT punks focus— 


ty 


Reading Stuck feels a bit like 
struggling with a Rubik's Cube 


where you can only see one square 
ing op tke political! : amen aT are ie sy 


at a time, with a brand new color 


>Z 800+ books, 
ines, pins, 
stickersy shirts, patches,]] °°- 
videos, and records 
with social awareness 


popping up every ten squares OT 


Even after several tours 


icrecesm 
publishing. coi 
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100 Vinyl Stickers $15 
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500 1” Pins $95} 
soebiel @ureach.com 


$1 for catalog and sample 
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OR 97293 
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Meoely's 
CAFE & BOOKSTORE 

1010 S. 9th Street 
“In the heart of the Itallan Market” 
ch che c& 

Now accepting quality used books 
for cash, credit or donation. 
va che ah 
Single volumes to entire libraries. 
Call 215-923-3367 for information. 
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That sime night, the weird form of a Night- 


KITCHEN & BATHROOMS 


mare was seen going its rounds. 


drawings, 
blurry photo- 
graphs of tel- 
evi 626 7 
screens pro- 
jecting out at 
anonymous viewers. The book's 
sequencing is also something to 
marvel. Near the beginning of 
Issue 2 is a print of Willem de 
Kooning’s “Door to the River,” 
beside a faded monotone photo- 
graph of the Market-Frankford 
elevated line. It isn’t clear which 
is supposed to be more real than 
the other. Another striking pair 
near the beginning of Issue 3: On 
the left, three nearly illegible 
graffiti tags jostle on a parking 
lot wall (KADISM, BUSA[?], 
GHETTO SUPERSTAR) 
beside that infamous sign, 
“Vehicles will be towed by LEW 
BLUM TOWING CO.” On the 
right a dozen prints pennant 
reading “Jock This” march across 
pink paper. 

Is this some kind of commen- 
tary on signs, walls, and the 


: | 
a7 ADVERTISE @& 


We seek to give small 
Philadelphia busi- 
nesses affordable 
space in these pages. 
Reach 10,000 
readers all over the 
city 
Our ad packages start 


at around $20. 


Call 215-291-0465 


for more information. 


Suspend Disbelief. 
FILM AT THE PRINCE 


. Cinema that's 
Expansive, Surprising, Intimate 
www. princem usictheater org 
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Reciting Dublin s Odyssey, an ocean away from its home & Homer 


from BLOOMSDAY, page 1 


Barsanti, associate curator at the 
Rosenbach, told me that the sections 
themselves were chosen by Dr. Vicki 


Mahaffey from the University of 


Pennsylvania four years ago, and they 
are either assigned to readers on 
request, or at a selection meeting 
held ahead of the event. “If readers 
express a firm preference for a specif- 
ic passage,” Mr. Barsanti explained, 
“they will be given it. If not, there is 
an evening where all readers are 
invited, and the remaining sections 
are laid out on a table. Readers can 
browse the available extracts and 
choose one to their liking. It is a 
first-come, first-served basis, and 
readers who are not able to attend 
the meeting will have readings 
assigned to them.” Once the selec 
tion is made, readers can contact the 


Rosenbach to discuss the meaning of 


the passage to be read, and also to 
confirm the pronunciation of certain 
names and places. Readers are invit 
ed to the event by the museum, and 
each year a call goes out to local fig- 
ures of note in the hope that they will 
attend, and the curators of the muse 
um ensure that the local Irish popu- 
lation is also well represented. Polite 
notes of decline were received this 
year from George Mitchell, M 
Night Shyamalan, and long-time 
reader and former mayor, Ed Rendell 
(probably because he has something 
more pressing to do this year) 
Michael Barsanti grew up in 
Boston where, in the midst of a heav- 
ily Irish culture, he knew of Joyce and 
“Ulysses” long before he had a 
chance to read the book. He was 
intrigued by the reputation of the 
book's length and difficulty, and the 
whole notion that a writer who spent 
so much of his life in self-imposed 
exile (chiefly in Paris, Zurich and 
Trieste) should be so intrinsically 
associated with the country he once 
described as “the old sow that eats its 
farrow.” Mr. Barsanti first read the 
book in high school, and acknowl- 
edges that he has read it a modest 
“more than ten, less than twenty” 
times since. His fascination with the 


novel led him to the Rosenbach, 
where he started working as an 
intern in 1996, researching materials 
about Marianne Moore and the visu- 
al arts. It was, he says, “a means to get 
into the Rosenbach, and to hopefully 
get a chance to work closely with the 
“Ulysses” manuscript.” He has been 
the associate curator at the museum 
for a year now. One of his duties is to 
teach and 


classes about Joyce 


“Ulysses.” He confesses that the 
favors the “Ithaca” section of the 


book, and finds pleasure in the cate 


at DUNKIN' DONUTS 


by David Kessler 


chism style of questions and answers 
More SE 


ically, he enjoys Bloom’s 


resignat when he retires to bed 


with a mixture of envy, jealousy, 


abnegation, and equanimity (page 


653 in my tattered 1978 Penguin 
editior 

Only once has the weather inter 
vened Bloomsday and caused a 
change of venue, and that was in 


2001, when rain forced an adjourn 


ment to Trinity Memorial Church at 


nearby 
also ct 
ing, Mr. Barsanti notes, makir 


22nd and Spruce The shif 
ged the nature of the read 


gey” and showin 


more ta. 


actors and artists were more com 
fortable in the indoor space. “It made 
us realize that the event really is a 
the al event,” he says, “and so this 
year we did invite more actors.” The 


Arden Theater Com 


sta a music yduct 


ging } 
Joyce's short story “The De 

an obvious place to go for g 
recruits 


Adding to the theatricality, too, 
has been the presence of a regular 
protester at the event, and the case of 
the mysterious Dr. Bull. A genial dis 


his way 


sident has made 
Bloomsday for se 


cares as 


en 


devil worshiper, basin 


on a 


biography 
tions Joyce | 


Trieste, and us 


Ulysses 


seduction. The other side of the pro. 
testor’s sign extracts choice passages 
from “Ulysses” containing racial epi 
thets that rank on the flipside of 
politically correct. Dr. Bull is some- 
what more Over 


intriguing the 


course of the past decade, 
Rosenbach has received letters 


Dr. Bull c 


non-threate 


ynte 


ryptic, odd, but 


g messages about 


Bloomsday, Joyce, and 
Rosenbach. Qu 
so, Dr. Bull h 


sending thr 


n of the Rosenbach‘ 


this message came on an invitauon 


eum means that Dr 
the Rosenbact 


list. Not surprisingly, there is no Dr 


Bull on that list, so the owner of the 
pseudonym remains anonymous 
zly, neither Dr. Bull 


made 


rotester 
this year's 
hundreds of 


and the 


in Hand: 


all. The 


palimpsestic crowd ebbed and flowed 


duet sung by Ed Lawler and Mary they 
Hurlbut — of Bloomsday 


Musicians. To “Ulys 


Judith Guston, of the 


triumphed over 


the 


introduce through the street and the seats, but 


the curator it was consistently large and appre- 


Around 6:20 


bach, re e first twenty-one ciative of the readers 


t Hom 


is the shade finally claimed the 


Ir epic in Greek, and = p.m 
then a modern translation of the whole street, Drucie McDaniel, a 
She was followed by Michael local actress and Professor of Acting 
the opening section at The University of the Arts, 


the podium for her 
of reading from the 
tion of the novel 

stream-of- 
She held 
skill as she 


igth, wist- 


from the 


to fold up the 


Others wa ed thr 1 white chairs and slip them into black 


narrow street, promenac 


the 


ags for storage, but they'll be out 
next year, and the year after 


The 


much as Joyce and his future wife 
must have done on the same date in that 
1904 (tk 
probably m 


Bloomsday’s centenary 


gh today’s c chairs will continue t 


The Rosenbach Manuscript 
at Rosenbach Museum & Library through August 11 


2008 DeLancey Place 


The [Ulysses] manuscript is one of the jewels in a 


215.732.1600 


www.rosenbach.org 


Learn the ‘story behind 
the story’ of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses and 
how the handwritten draft 
of the novel came to 
reside in Philadelphia. 


crowded crown.” —Toby Zinman, Philadelphia City Paper 


Expanded museum hours: Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 11AM-4PM; Wednesday, 11AM-8PM: 
Saturday and Sunday, 10AM-5PM. Closed Mondays and national holidays. 


The Rosenbach is accessible to persons with disabilities. Please call 215.732.1600 to make arrangements 


Vmoved to ths neghborhood over a year aqo 


VF was early on that | took note of the cOmmwety 
that seemed to be cenrtrakired within the Dunkin Donuts 
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‘2m BY BERNARD JACOBSON #% 


n music, as in certain other fields 

of human endeavor, the size of the 
apparatus is not as important, 
some of us like to think, as the way it 
“is used. If it were not so, James 
MacMillan's Quickening, which had 
its US premiere at Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts this spring, would 
have made much more of an impres- 
Philip Maneval's 
‘Migrations, introduced by the 
Philadelphia Chamber Music Society 
three week 
MacMillan's 45-minute piece, 
commissioned jointly by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has all the 


outward marks of a blockbuster: a 


sion than 


ater. 


large orchestra (including a percussion 
‘section sporting everything but the 
kitchen sink), a mixed chorus, the four 

; solo voices of the Hilliard Ensemble 

| center-stage, and a children's chorus 
located in one of the high galleries 
behind the orchestra. It was held over 
after its world premiere in London 
three years ago so that it could be per- 
formed in the flexible spaces of 
Verizon Hall. The piece did indeed 
sound spectacular in that venue, which 
goes from strength to strength as the 
players become familiar with its char- 
acteristics and as the adjustability built 
into Russell Johnson's acoustical 
design is brought with increasing sure- 
ness into play, 

Yet, looking back at an obviously 
fine performance conducted by Sir 
Andrew Davis, I find myself unable to 
recall any of Quickening's actual musi- 
cal material. The irony was that I left 
the hall happily humming Britten's 
Spring Symphony to myself. Britten 
uses similarly extravagant forces, 
including a children's chorus, but 
unlike MacMillan he gives them 
something memorable to play and 
sing. Outshone even at the time by the 
profundity and mystical rapture of 
Vaughan Williams's Fifth Symphony 
before intermission, Quickening has by 
now disappeared from my memory, 
whereas Maneval's cycle of 30 instru- 
mental poems, scored for nothing 
more exotic than a solo piano, remains 
stubbornly and vividly in mind. The 
sheer brilliance of Ignat Solzhenitsyn's 

»erformance — he was joined by violin- 
ist Ida Levin and cellist Peter Stumpf 


in equally superb readings of trios by 


Hayden and Brahms — doubtless had 
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THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


BIND ME TO THE MAST, MEN. I WANT TO LISTEN! 


The Sounds 


of Summer 


Be 


From the 


something todo F 
with this mem- 
orability. But for 
his part 
Maneval, who 
as executive 
director of the 
Chamber 
Music Society 
has worked self- 
lessly for years 
in the service of 
other 
posers, has been 
able to 
each of 
pieces, averag- 
ing around a 
minute in 
length, a musi- 
cal character 
and 
world of _ its 


com- 


imbue 
his 


“pt 


sound- 
own, while 

maintaining continuity and cohesion 
in a language of discreetly extended 
tonality that is at once challenging and 
attractive to the ear. In doing so, he 


offers far greater satisfaction, and com- 
municates more of artistic and human 
significance, than Quickening, with its 
trumpery setting of Michael 
Symmons Roberts's _ pretentiously 
artsy maunderings about Birth and 
Life and Resurrection, the Whole Bit. 

Other notable firsts have included 
the world premiere (brilliantly played 
by Lambert Orkis) of Richard 
Wernick's Piano Sonata No. 2—a work 
of astounding individuality, accom- 
plishing something like the re-inven- 
tion of the piano-and the no less skill 
ful local premiere of Penderecki's 
Piano Concerto, the Polish composer's 
most impressive work in some years, 
commissioned by Carnegie Hall for 
Emanuel Ax and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. In one of three world pre- 
mieres undertaken by Curtis Institute 
director Gary Graftman this year, the 
pianist joined Ignat Solzhenitsyn and 
the Chamber 
Philadelphia in another tine new 
piece, an inventive and beguilingly 
beautiful Piano Concerto for the Left 
Hand by the young Puerto-Rican- 
born Philadelphia composer Luis 


Prado. 


Orchestra of 


Two informal portraits of THE INDEPENDENTS 
music critics. Above, Bernard Jacobson. At right, 
Ralph Darden with his cat, Tomika. 


As the season moved to a close, 
the Kimmel Center saluted summer 
with a raft of entertainments planned 
by new programming director Marvon 
Mehta (including an all-night solstice 
celebration attended by 3,000 people, 
who had a great time taking in a wide 
variety of events in all the Center's 
spaces), and, in a neat take-off of the 
"Mostly Mozart” festival at New 
York's — Lincoln 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave us 
"Absolutely Mozart 2002” in Verizon 
28, 
and 29. Conductor Peter Oundjian 


Center, the 


Hall on the evenings of June 27, 


fully justified advance reports of his 
exceptional talent. A hand injury 
forced local favorite Pamela Frank to 
cancel her solo appearances at these 
concerts, but they still represented her 
planning as guest artistic director. 
Rumor has it that the Mozart exercise 
will be repeated next year with 
Emanuel Ax at the helm. This is just 
the kind of thing that the new facilities 
of the Kimmel Center offer a chance 
to present in the summer, which is not 
a time the Academy of Music is cli 

matically equipped for. How about a 
reading session some time of works by 
young composers, so that the great and 
established old may be complemented 
by an exploration of the promising and 


as yet unexplored new? 


turn ta JACOBSON, page 7 


2am BY RALPH “MAJOR TAYLOR” 
DARDEN, MIKE “LOW BUDGET” 
McGuire, & AJ. FORD 


he future of popular music is 
not decided in Carson Daly’s 
Jann Wenner's 
walk-in humidor, or P-Diddy’s per- 


Hummer, 


sonal money bin. It is decided in an 
apartment in Philadelphia, just off of 
Front Street. Here, Major Taylor 
holds his monthly 
jockey colleagues. En masse, this cabal 


seminar of disk 


decides what singles shall be played, 


Apollonian arias of the Kimmel to the Dionysiac delights of the Neptunes 


Ralph: 

Imagine that! I 
never heard this 
production 


before! Wait, 
Wait... what 
the hell was 


that? Was that a 
song? That was 
more like a 
travesty. When 
I become the 
king of the 
galaxy, and | 
veto things, the 
Neptunes are 
vetoed. They 
are no longer 
allowed to pro- 
duce anything 
ever again 
unless they 
come up with 
something new. 


Mike: I think 
you're arguing against the sound of 
the times. It’s like Motown. 


Everything sounded the same then 
but it was just the sound of the times. 
Now people love it. 

Ralph: But Motown didn’t sound the 
same. Not like this. 

Mike: Yeah it did. 

AJ: Yeah it did, yeah it did. The 
song and the structure and things--it 
was a formula. And the Neptunes 
definitely got their formula down. 
Ralph: Motown was played with 
That lends itself to 
imperfections that make the music 
distinctly human. This shit is not 


instruments 


“ MOTOWN WAS PLAYED WITH INSTRUMENTS. THAT 


LENDS IT 


LF TO IMPERFECTIONS THAT MAKE THE 


MUSIC DISTINCTLY HUMAN. THIS SHIT IS NOT HUMAN.»? 


and which shall be melted down and 
sold for their invaluable petroleum. 
On a yellow legal pad, in red crayon, 
Major Taylor sets down the playlist 
for a city, and a nation. He was gen- 
erous enough to allow us to sit in on 
last month's roundtable. Here’s what 
we overheard. 


NELLY, NELLYVILLE 
“HOT IN HERRE” 


AJ: Produced by the Neptunes. 


human. 

Mike: But it’s hip-hop man, it's 
been made by machines ‘since the 
beginning / 
Ralph: No it wasn’t. Rapper's 
Delight was played with a band. Ya'll 
young bucks don’t care. You young 
scrappy. At any rate, the point is, the 
song is indicative of bullshit on the 
radio that’s being produced nowa- 
days. It’s like supermarket music. It’s 
elevator rap. It’s a commodity. It’s not 
music. It has nothing to do with 


ha] 


Illusion I & I 
notwithstanding, simultane- 


se Your 


ous releases are rarely smart 
business. Yet for a musician as prolif- 
ic as trumpeter Dave Douglas—who, 
prior to inking an exclusive deal with 
RCA-Bluebird, seemingly recorded 


note—it often made for intriguing 
juxtapositions, treating audiences to a 
cross-section of his ever-evolving 
musical mind, While Douglas’ cur- 
rent contract allows him to docu 
ment himself at a frantic pace with 
out worrying about market satura 
tion, there was something to be said 
for his release-a-month grind. 

Quite accidentally, the magic 
returned this past month. Almost a 
year after the fact, Canadian label 
Songline got around to putting out 
Four in One, a session under the lead- 
Dutch Misha 
Mengelberg; The Infinite, which fea- 


ership of pianist 
tures a Douglas quintet formed to, as 
he puts it “address a lot of my old 
addictions head-on” followed soon 


thereafter. The influence of Miles 


for every independent jazz label of 


The Twain Have Met 


Trumpeter Dave Douglas flirts with Bjork, Mary f., and just might reunite jazz and pop in the process 


2m BY NATHANIEL FRIEDMAN «& 


Davis looms large, most colorfully in 
the presence of Uri Caine’s splashing 
electric piano (the signature instru- 
ment of In A Silent Way, Davis’ jazz- 
rock breakthrough) and Douglas’ 
decision to cover tunes by Bjork, 
Mary J. Blige, and Rufus Wainright 
(recalling Miles’ fruitful relationship 
with the pop tunes of the 1950s, 
especially those favored by Frank 
Sinatra). Douglas, however, com- 
pares The Infinite to a rather unlikely 
epoch of Miles. 

“Some people hear the ‘lost quin- 
tet’ [a touring group that treated the 
fusion of jazz and rock as a con- 
frontation] in it, which is fine with 
me. And there are elements of the 
arranging that speak to earlier peri 
ods of Miles’ work. But I think that’s 
a surface listening. To me, covering 
[Bjork’s] “Unison” had more to do 


with what was happening in his | 


music in the eighties and early 
nineties, which I think was also cer 
tainly worthwhile.” 

The distinction between Miles’ 


1950s relationship with pop and his 


I mostly took pictures nonchalantly, aiming 
the camera over my shovider 


approach to it in his later years— 
introduced Michael 
Nature” 
Cyndi Lauper’s “Time After Time” 


when he 


Jackson’s “Human and 
as concert staples—is hardly trivial. 
When Miles had his way with “I 
Thought About You” or “My Funny 
Valentine,” pop was more amenable 
to jazz, jazz itself more of an ingredi- 
ent in the language of pop. Davis 
often cited Sinatra and the Jeri 
Southern as inspirations for his 


haunted, shaded renderings; in this 


case, inspiration was just a hair shy of 


direct influence. Even the first stir- 


Bea 


rings of fusion, represented here by 
the references to the “lost quintet,” 
can claim a direct connection to the 
world of pop. With rock and funk 
growing ever more sophisticated— 
and, in examples ranging from The 
Byrds’ “Eight Miles High” to the 
Allman Brothers’ Live at the Fillmore 
East, openly aspiring to jazz's tex- 
tures and structures—it seems only 
natural that jazz musicians like Miles 
would allow them to return the favor. 

By the end of his career, the rela- 


turn to DOUGLAS, page 12 


The “Best Band in Philadelphia” 


Dysrhythmia, the latest candidate for the title 


aa 

ysrhythmia is the medical ter 

|G see for an irregular heart 
beat. It’s also a perfect description of 
the Philadelphia band’s position in 
the local music scene. They're the 
best band in Philadelphia; but with 


no emphasis, or effort placed on 
being, looking or acting cool, the trio 


BY DAN Gross 


9 advd uo panuizuor 


Ow 
is the best band in the city that most 
people have yet to hear. Dysrhythmia 
will play anytime, anywhere and 
often in basement shows at of the 
house that bassist Clayton Ingerson, 
and guitarist Kevin Hufnagel share. 
In the simplest, terms and most 


convenient definitions, Dysrhythmia 


could be described as instrumen- 
tal prog rock, but there is noth- 
ing simple about the sounds that 
these three music school gradu- 
ates create. In addition, the term 
progressive elicits mixed emo- 
the — band. 
“Progressive is a dirty word and 


tions — within 
no one wants to use it because 
people think of all this self 
indulgent stuff from the 1970s, 
says Hufnagel. To me bands like 
Black lag or Fugazi are progres- 
sive because they continued to 
change and refused to make the 
same record over and over again,” 
says Ingerson. 

After self-releasing two full 
length CDs, and recording a split 
10” with another crazy insane 


trio, Thoughtstreams (Rice 
Control), the band has signed 
with Relapse Records. 


Dysrhythmia don't really fit with 


turn to BAND, page 4 


being creative. Right now there are 
only eight producers on the radio. 
Mike: Yeah, that’s scary... 

Ralph: Not only that, but the fact 
that these eight producers are making 
like five beats that they have a formu- 
la for and they’re like “it works” and 
they just keep doing that over and 
over again. Eight producers produc- 
ing the same ten rappers rhyming 
about the same ten things. Now this 
song, the chorus: “It’s getting hot in 
here, time to take off all your clothes.” 
It’s bullshit. 

Mike: The chorus is horrible. I do 
think it’s a good summertime joint. 
Of course it’s not a classic piece of 
music, but what is? I think it’s good, 
it’s got a good offtime beat. I like the 
way they redid the Chuck Brown 
bustin’ moves. The chorus is horrible, 
but it’s danceable and it’s fun and it 
doesn't really have to be much more 
than that. 

AJ: I don't like it. But I don't real- 
ly care. It’s not extremely offensive to 
me. I’m not gonna listen to it alone, 
but I’m sure a lot of other people 
would like it. My god-brother just 
loves southern fried hip-hop, whatev- 
er that is. It’s just another one of those 
tracks. 


LINER NOTES 


A brief selection from our 


favored playlists, appro- 
tate for listening in the 
me, workplace, and 


PENNSYLVANIA MuzzLe LOADER 


Do 
enn. 


Fvania Muzzle Loader 
Hot Doc Ciry RECORDS 
The back cover of the latest EP from 


Pennsylvania Muzzle Loader reads "The 
Pennsylvania Muzzle Loader drinks beer." If 
the songs are evidence, they also smoke ciga- 
rettes and pledge allegiance to the United 
States of Rock Music. Musically, PA Muzzle 
Loader blazes through six track of high- 
octane, slightly flamboyant rock. The band's 
sound is somewhere between classic T-Rex 
and mid-period Soundgarden. Lead vocal 
ist/guitarist Ben recalls a young Mare Bolan 
while the guitar work of brother Drew (he of 
Aspera) fumes with Jimmy Page smokiness. 
Lines like "Stuffin' my ass in my pants / And 
don't forget we're louder than you so don't 
even try / 1 caught your girl giving me the 
eye" from "Rock You Up” (an EP highlight) 
fir the music perfectly and reveal a substan 
tive confidence too often lacking in today's 
local music scene. For jukebox lovers, track 
seven features the entire 17-minute EP on 
one track. If McGlinchey's isn't already rock- 
ing this CD, something's wrong with this 
city. 

- NEAL RAMIREZ 


TULLYCRAFT, Beat Surf Fun 
MAGIC MARKER RECORDS 

After a long hiatus, or what I like to call 
an unbearable eternity, Tullycratt are back to 
mixing up wormy keyboards, lackadaisical 
guitar work, danceable Ben Vereen beats, and 
of course, Sean Tollefson’s rascally muppet 
vocals. And may I add, you would have to be 
an uptight square not to love their new full 
length, Beat Surf Fun 

Top-notch songs like “Twee", “Wild 
Bikini”, and “Knockout” are similar to kittens 
wearing over-sized sunglasses, in that they're 
likely to produce smiles 

And the track “Orange Cake Mix”, good 
heavens. If you thought the Jay-Z/Nas feud 
has energized a pudgy rap game, wait until 
you hear the pointed dis’ Tolletson’s squad 
drops on fellow indie-rockers Orange Cake 
Mix. “Their rhythms are weak, and you can’t 
need 
another Orange Cake Mix song? / 1 don't 
think so” Yikes! The shit is about to get 


sing along/ Does the world really 


thicker than eggnog. Lets just hope this gripe 
stays on wax! (1 suggest you cop this record, 
and a beach ball.) 

— ANTHONY TIZIANA 


WILCO, Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 
NONESUCH RECORDS 

Wilco is ambiguously labeled as an Alt 
Country band, but their newest release 


borrows as much from rock classics as from 


country standards - with much success 
Vocalist Jet¥ Tweedy's lyrics are vague but 
surprisingly introspective, and the band’s 
tuneful acoustic sensibility gives the sense of 


immediate intimacy even on the most di 
tanced of tracks. On the 
Cure," 


song's plodding rhythm with a weary but joy 


pensive “Radic 
Tweedy suddenly transtorms the 
ous retrain of "Distance has a way of making 
love understandable.” Despite the prevalent 
tone of melancholy I can't help but be lett 


breathless as Tweedy’s beleauguered narrator 


sees triumph, or at least closure, in moments 
like these. Add to that a handful of upbeat 
tunes, including the spectacularly rootsy 
strummer "I'm The Man Who Loves You, 


and Wilco has succeeded in making a record 
that combines arresting production tech 
niques with a style of narration and pertorm 


ance that is both effecting and catchy 
Perer MARINARI 


THe Meva-Marics, ¢ 
Troubleman Unlimited 
“That's not dancing, that’s tootball prac 
tice!” Such were the words of a slight Scott 
Wicland lookalike whose band, The Meta 
Maties, received the coveted honor of open 
Insulted and anxious tor 


mplete Discography 


ing up for Fugazi 

the headliner, the sellout crowd at the 
‘Trocadero unleashed a slew of unflattering 
epithets at the noise of trumpets, hunch 
backed guitar playing, and disjointed drums 
on stage. Five years after their breakup, I stall 
don't know if the Meta-Maties were talent 
less goons or brilliant, undiseiplined mint 
malists. But | do know that ther LP hasn't 
ventured far from) my regular rotanon in the 


years since its debut 
RICHARD CHARLES 


caries Hermard Jacoteen & Ralph Darden ] 


Ralph: Exactly. 

AJ: But ya know what? It’s not 
the worst of them. 

Ralph: You're right. It’s not the 
worst of them. But it epitomizes 
everything that I hate about what’s 
going on the radio right now. The 
blues is four chords, but what differ- 
entiates it is the soul and the presen- 
tation of those four chords. And to 


me, it seems like everyone is present- 
ing everything in the same fucking 


ADV. 


PHILADELPHIA 


EXCHANGE 


618 South Sth Street. (215) 925 7892 


. emotional . 


way. 


THE ROOTS, WHITE LABEL 
“THOUGHT AT WORK” 


Mike: Overall, I think it’s pretty 
good. The hook is a little nyaaahhh... 
Ralph: Nyah? More like ble-uuch. 

AJ: I wanna say that the Roots, 
as a group- always gonna have my 


turn to TAYLOR, page 12 
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NEW CD'S FROM: 
King Of Prussia 
April Disaster 


FALL RELEASE: =e 
Raccoon, Friends of The Library 


AVAILABLE AT: 
Space Boy, Repo Records, aka Music 


or order online at: 
www. bestfriendrecords.com 
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PAGE 6 


he traditional media would 


have one believe that young 

women who dally in politics 
are nothing but sexual distractions 
for the real players, older men. 
Considering the aforementioned 
media's insistence that young women 
bring nothing to the political field 
except scandal, however, it is no sur- 
prise that the fairer sex still tends to shy away 
from the public life. Indeed, women’s involve- 
ment in politics here in our home state of 
Pennsylvania ranks a pathetic 48 out of the 50 
states. Despite this fact, I, star reporter Susan 
Davis, a young woman myself, had no trouble 
finding several team players in this game of ele- 
phants versus donkeys, and not one of them has 
even the slightest mention of lewd or lascivious 


behavior associated with their names. 


XM Tichele Singer 


Michele Singer, a fundraiser for the Ed 
Rendell for Governor campaign actually moved 
to the area to be a part of the political scene. A 
26 year-old Pittsburgh native, she told me her 
interest in politics started at home: “My moth- 
er was always on state committees, my father 
was always on the school board,” she mused 
during a recent chat at the campaign office. 
\fter graduating with a degree in political sci- 


ence, she got a White House internship, travel- 


BUSTING UP THE BOYS’ CLUB 


Phila. women seize political field 


HILLARY, MOWICA, LAURA: DINOSAURS 


aa BY SUSANV. DAVIS #™ 


ing with then Vice President Al Gore. She met 
Ed Rendell at the Democratic National 
Convention in Washington D.C. in 2000, and 
joined his race for governor, where she has been 
instrumental in organizing Centre County and 
mobilizing the vote in Pittsburgh. Having con- 
quered the rest of the state, she set her sights 
on Philadelphia. She has been living in the 
Chinatown neighborhood for a little over a 
year. 

Diane Fornbacher is perhaps one of the 
best known political activists in the city. She is 
the executive director of the Tri-State Drug 
Policy Forum, which strives to be the “foremost 
regional resource for education and action to 
resolve the conflicts caused by the war on 
drugs.” This slender, petite brunette first got 
involved in the drug policy reform movement 
while attending Penn State University, Altoona 
campus in 1996. After transferring to the main 
campus in State College, she got a job with a 
Knight-Ridder newspaper, writing a drug-edu- 
cation column and was soon fired for her frank 
observations and exposures of atrocities of the 
war on drugs. When most of the staff quit at 
that time in protest, some of them joined Diane 
in starting a new paper. She also started an 
ongoing association with Dr. Julian Heicklen, 
working to prepare press releases and organiz- 
ing anti-drug protests. Ms. Fornbacher is a 
member of several political organizations, 
including the Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
National Organization for the Reformation of 
Marijuana Laws, and the November Coalition, 
where she holds the position of regional coor- 
dinator. She was also the honored opening 
the Party of 
Pennsylvania State Convention in 2001. 


speaker at Libertarian 


Being politically 


ADV. 


active take 


can 


Educating the public on drug issues to develop 
sensible and humane policies. 


info dpfts.org 


__ TRI-STATE DRUG POLICY FORUM 


FE Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 


i www.dpfts.org 


Tia 
Rome, a 21 year-old 


many forms. 


senior at Temple 
University believes 
that even the small- 
5 est steps can make a 
(215) 633-9812 large difference in 
the political spec- 
trum. Growing up 
in South Jersey, she 
read a tot and wor- 
ried about the 
“McDonaldization” 


of the world, but 


a ae ee 


from THOMSON, page 1 


underrey ented minorities. Tom Thomson, 
\.J.'s father, was a Fishtown cop and Police 
Athletic League officer, and A.J. was the first in 
his family to graduate college. Thomson hails 
from t nd-poorest zip code in the state. He 
has no il connections or famous family 
name; A.J.’ largest contributors were his cam- 
paign manager, Dan Slickman, and Slickman’s 
wile, Eleanor, who gave $1,000 each 


ot on party-stamped accolades, he is 


with ideas on how to improve the 175th 


ict, which meanders its way down the 


jutting outward irregularly to 


wer borhoods as disparate as 
Fisk , Society Hill, and Northern 
Libertic ind going as far south a 


Tasker Avenue. It is a district m irked by 


pockets of stagnation, waterfront eco- 


nomic bustle, nightclubs, and outright 
irban bl \n open-air, untenced toxic site sits 
icro street from the Alexander Adaire 
School, blocks trom Thomson’s home, while at 
2nd and Pine, young professionals take twilight 
rolls to burn off their Cosi salads. Tom 
Thomson's modest, well-kept home is in the dis- 
trict. T lock where A.J. parks his painted van, 
two streets away, is not 


Later, I learn that Thomson, a recent Temple 


Law grad, received 1,770 votes, compared to 
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Piss 


I got off the train at 14th Street, 
bladder ravenous for relief. 
Onlly, it was late, everything 
closed, I couldn't find a good 
toilet on the way to Tribeca. 


Wound up pissing myself. 


This is what it must be like 
to grow old: the body 

erupts at awkward moments, 
the feet are too slow, 

the heart breaks at the futility 
of it all 

on Broadway at 2 a.m., 


urine-stained 


helpless, hapless as the bums 
who pray for New York City 


to spare them some sleep; 


but New York loves the speed-freaked, 


the glamor-gagged young, 
who want to live forever, 
expect to get what they want, 


and never take a piss. 


- ADAM FIELED 


HEEL H SSD 


Lederer’s 5,849, 
though that night at 
the Starboardside, all 
we know that he's 


THE 


THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


believed what the mianstream media 
portrayed, that apathy was the norm. 
As a college student from a middle 
class background and a woman of 
color, she was shocked to move to the 
“‘Templetown’ area of the city and see 
what was once an affluent black 
neighborhood ravaged by drugs and 
: poverty. She didn’t feel that she 
could simply forget the many women before 
her who had to struggle to gain the privilege 
and free time she was now enjoying. This was 
also the time she found a burgeoning radical 
community eager, as she is, for change. Tia 
worked for several years with the International 
Concerned Family and Friends of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal and Students and Youth to Stop the 
Execution of Mumia Abu-Jamal, a moratorium 
to stop the death penalty. She currently is a 


a, 
Diane Fornbacher 


member of the Wooden Shoe collective, a vol- 
unteer for the Lost Film Festival, as well as an 
organizer the Vegan Homecoming, a benefit 
for the Animal Defense League of New Jersey 
and Philadelphia. She is also a member of the 
Philadelphia Anti-Racist Action, fighting the 
Nazi resurgence in South Jersey and West 
Philadelphia. Tia told me her goal is to start a 
community program for young black girls, to 
teach them life skills and explaining options 
beyond what they may have been taught. I have 
no doubt that she will achieve this and many 
other great things. 

Despite the fact that they make up 4% less 
of the federal workforce than men, we have 
found that women, especially young women, 
have a great interest in the government. And 
despite the Clintons and the Condits on the 
scene, young girls can have a positive impact on 
both the world of politics and the politics of 
the world. What's the secret to political suc- 
cess? Michele Singer told me what she thinks 
got her where she is today: “I was lucky,” she 
said, “and persistent. You have to be persistent 
in anything you do.” ~ 
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from HOHNS, page 1 


underestimated Andrew Hohns. 

While the electoral law would disagree, 
Hohns declared with a raised fist at his campaign 
party that May night "I say we won 42 to 58!" 

A few short weeks evidently did much to con- 
sole Hohns, as his election night hopes of usurpa- 
tion have been abandoned for a more pragmatic, 
patient approach. He set his beer on the table, 
erected his posture, and firmly promised, "I intend 
to seek this office again.” 

Just as firm as this promise was the election- 
night support of friends and family, among which 
was a conspicuous gaggle of males in yellow shirts 
bearing Andrew's likeness and a number of Grays 
Ferry residents, also predominantly male. The two 
groups mingled and converged around the down- 
but-not-out Hohns. They offered an energy, 
which acted like an elixir to revive the spirits of the 
would-be State Rep, who quickly straightened his 
drooping neck to swallow his bitter droplet of 
defeat. 

Our informal sée a téte, in an intimate booth 
over fine German fare at Ludwig's Tavern a few 
weeks after Hohns’ defeat, is the perfect, or per- 
haps most pleasingly imperfect, forum to lay out 
his vision for the future-- a vision rich with nan- 
otechnology, internet telephones, and spaceship 
components. Hohns'’ tie, once tightened securely 
around his neck, now hangs loosely and haphaz- 
ardly on his chest. A long day of work at Cohen 
Bros. and Co. investment bank has left him look- 
ing understandably drained physically, but still 
ready to lay out his vision for Philadelphia. 

Hohns is not one to dwell upon defeat. 
Instead, weeks later at the tavern, he dwells on 
another far graver loss -- the loss of people. He 
cites the "endemic population loss,” the "hyperde- 
population,” of this once populous city. Hohns 
blames the exodus on one of the usual suspects -- 
the wage tax 

“We lost all these people because of the tax 
system,” he says sadly, shaking his head and star- 
ing off into the middle distance. “It’s so tucked 
up.” 

The solution to what ails the city is by no 
means an easy one. 

"It's not as if there's one problem. There is a 
complex, complicated system of problems which 
requires a comprehensive solution.” 

Hohns’ solution includes an amalgamation of 
factories involved in the manufacture of spaceship 
components, superfabrics, products for controlling 
pollution, and technologies both bio- and nano-. 
The plan to lure these developing industries to 
Philadelphia somehow parallels a funny thing that 
happened to Napoleon Bonaparte. One day, the 
general told his lieutenant, “It seems to me that 
the soldiers of France should be able to march into 


Paris in victory under great oak trees.” The lieu- 
tenant objected, “That will take 30 years!” 
Napoleon, levelheaded and looking forward 
,feplied, “Start planting.” 


Hohns to stay in the game: I say we won 42 to 58! 


Hohns, seeing a lack of Napoleonic determi- 
nation in Philadelphia's current leadership, main- 
tains that "our leaders [are] busy debating who 
amongst them is better suited to manage our 
decline” while they should be "planning for 
growth.” He indicts the city's leaders for trans- 
forming the founding fathers’ old stomping 
ground into "a realm that is in every way dimin- 
ished in size, scope, and influence.” 

Countering this bold charge, Babette Josephs, 
the reigning state representative of the 182nd 
District, asserted Philadelphia's leaders are in fact 
busy at work voicing the concerns of “people who 
have been neglected,” a group which includes 
“people in poverty, folks looking for jobs, students, 
families, and folks who run small businesses.” 

Furthermore, the nine-term legislator cited 
Hohns lack of a record of achievement, finding 
“no reason why anyone should consider him 
for a minute.” 

But at least 4,765 people did in fact consider 
the upstart; a formidable 43 percent of the voters 
in the District voted for the young Center City 
native. His greatest showing was in Grays Ferry, 
a neighborhood Hohns characterizes as “the for- 
gotten land.” 

“There is no neighborhood in the City that 
votes democrat like Grays Ferry votes democrat, 
but at the same time there is no place that has 
been more neglected by our City’s leadership in 
the past 50 years,” says Hohns, whose strong sup- 
port in this neighborhood seems largely the result 
of meeting its residents on multiple occasions and 
listening to their concerns, especially those about 
the Section 8 low-income housing subsidy pro- 
gram. 

As the primary results were coming in on May 
21, several Grays Ferry Hohns supporters outlined 
the blight caused by the Section 8 program. They 
explained that Section 8 residents, lacking a vest- 
ed financial interest in their homes, often fail to 
keep up the neighborhood. 

To address this issue, Hohns proposes “hous- 
ing seminars to promote responsible home main- 
tenance amongst Section 8 residents. Many 
Section 8 tenants are regrettably unfamiliar with 
the ins and outs of keeping a home.” 

The tireless campaigner visited the homes of 
the 182nd. He boasts having “knocked on every 
door a half a dozen times.” The grueling pace and 
rigorous desire to meet and court each and every 
voter in the district arises at least in part from 
Hohns’ long and deep connection to the city. “I 
grew up in this neighborhood. I went to school in 
this neighborhood. I had my Bar Mitzvah in this 
neighborhood.” Gazing out the window, grinning, 
“I had my first kiss in this neighborhood.” 

Gradually, Hohns reveals his blueprint for the 
city’s future, quoting liberally from the funeral 
oration of Pericles along the way. He insists that 
Philadelphia, home of the modern Athenians, 
should praise our grandfathers for founding the 
city and our fathers for enlarging it. And we are in 


knocked on every door 
in the district. Phone 
calls were kept to an 
absolute minimum — a 


grabbed between 20 

and 30 percent. Almost every person, with the 
exception of AJ, himself, is clad in an oversized 
white or gray campaign shirt, trading campaign 
stories and expressing a good-natured, shared 
frustration. He's pacing in and out of the bar, 
making and receiving a string of frantic cell phone 
calls. When it becomes clear that he has lost, he 
tries to call for attention. His campaign manager 
(and family friend) Dan Slickman, interrupts. 


I’’s CLEAR HE WANTED TO WIN. 


as MAYBE HE HADN’T MEANT TO BELIEVE THAT IT WAS 
POSSIBLE, BUT HE COULDN’T HELP HOPING. 


He shows me the 
poles, walls, and equip- 
ment that they painted, 
and talks at length 
about the basketball, 
football, 
soccer, and golfing pro- 
grams that they started. 


swimming, 


Assuming a base of 
knowledge 
of the dis- 

trict’s infra- 

structure, 
he  name- 


drops easily 


“Here’s the deal here. This is how it works. Yo! 
Shut up for a minute! Win or lose, this is how it 
works. Tomorrow is the first day of AJ.’s next 
campaign.” 

When Slickman steps aside, Thomson is 
direct and matter-of-fact, speaking quickly and 
passionately. The sentences seem to fall out of his 
mouth and land, fully-formed, in the minds of his 
listeners. He is far from slick and markedly unpol- 
ished, but he’s compelling. I have never seen such 

a young man speak with so much 
&} & authority and conviction. It is the 

kind of truth that is not wrangled 
out of enlightenment, but embar- 
rassingly obvious. He speaks to 
neighborhood people about their 
neighborhood, about their dreams 
for it, and his goals. He calls some by 
name, pointing to and remarking on 
their contribution or need. He 
sounds just a little bit pissed off, in 
that way you do when expected dis- 
appointment comes to pass. It’s clear 
he wanted to win. Maybe he hadn't 
meant to believe that it was possible, 
but he couldn't help hoping. 


LorD HELMET SURVEYS HIS 
PLAYGROUND REALM 


hile in law school, instead of 

finding a legal internship, 
Thomson opted for a gig as a civil 
servant. Through the city recreation 
department, he ran a South 
Kensington playground at the inter- 
section of Hancock and Master. 
When we visited the playground, he 
told me about the baseball field that 
he and others built themselves. “We 
did it in the summertime, April on. 
We came and cut it out during the 
day, laid the dirt, The city main- 
tained it, but we had to build it our- 
selves. The kids like the fence 


because they can hit the ball over it.” 


be 


and wan- 


ders from 
anecdote to anecdote. 
Sometimes A.J. can't 
tell you how he does it. 
He just does it. 

At the playground, 
A.J. coordinated sports 
programs, fixed up 
equipment, hung out 
with the kids, and 
served as an all-around 
mentor to them. He 
was kind of like an 
after-school camp 
counselor. And under 
his direction, programs blossomed. The baseball 
team made it to the city play-offs for the first time 
in twenty years, and he earned a reputation with 
the people of the district, “Walk from Northern 
Liberties to North Cumberland,” he challenges 
me with pride, “and any kid knows who I am.” 

During the afternoon | spend with AJ., at 
least six boys ask for his autograph — outside a 
local school, at the recreation center, at the 
Fishtown Free Library branch. They call him 
Lord Helmet, in honor of his helmet hairstyle. 
And apparently the news that AJ. lost the elec- 
tions still hasn't made it to some of these 
Fishtown kids. Student Anthony Frazer confides 
that “AJ. is a really, really, really good State 
Representative and deserves it a lot.” A group of 
girls and boys has gotten it into their heads that 
AJ. is going to build them a skate park — some- 
thing he never Suggested — but when they leave, 
he turns to me and says, laughing, “I guess I have 
to build a skate park now,” 

While Thomson has worked extensively 
coaching a lot of neighborhood kids, he’s also 
planned and executed a number of highly success- 
ful academic Programs, One, which he continued 
to run during the campaign, took children on trips 
~ to the zoo, the Franklin Institute, Independence 
Hall, the movies — and met at the recreation cen- 
ter to do tie-in activities in an effort to expose 
them to knowledge they won't learn in school. 
What began with 10 kids, AJ. 


says, grew to 30 or 


Thomson celebrates a victorious 
defeat at the Starboardside. 


35 participants. 

As he points out, 
“They're voters — 
someday. If they could 
have voted, I wouldn't 
have had a problem.” 

In March, he 
planned and executed 


an event dubbed 
“Scholastic March 
Madness,” an_ inter- 


school academic tour- 


nament. Twelve stu- 


dents were selected 
from each school, and 
others came to cheer 


and fill NCAA- 


style tournament cards. 


out 


Families attended, free 

food was served, and 

i when all was said and 
done, 400 people par- 
fi}, ticipated. Yet there was 
y é ity no 
‘gf event in local papers, 
despite the fact that it 


mention of the 


was organized entirely 
by neighborhood peo- 
ple with no government 
support. 
“When's 


time you had 400 people show up at a communi- 


the last 
ty event that was organized by the community? 
That involved kids and academics?” Thomson 
asks, frustrated that what could have sparked 
other extracurricular projects was denied public 
coverage. 

It's easy to understand why kids respond to 
AJ. — around them, he’s relaxed and casual. He 
makes eye contact with them. He calls many by 
name, joking easily about their older siblings and 
inquiring after the eighth graders, who are ona 
class field trip. Those he doesn't know crowd 
around him, following their friends, asking if he 
won. Sarcastic, rowdy adolescent boys yell from 
across the street, and he responds like a popular 
teacher being pestered during his free period, Tam 
introduced, but no one is impressed by my tape 
recorder. They were hoping tor 4 television cam- 
era 

When his campaign was launched, A.J. tried 
to transfer this same personal connection to the 
district’s voters. With little money and less insti 
tutional support, mass mailings, commercial radio 
and television spots, and even print advertising 
were all out of the question Indeed, the meager 
$7,200 total raised for the race ~ versus Lederer's 
formidable $64,000 — barely bought him posters, 
$1 cach, 500 of which were torn down during the 
the Without paid staffers, 
Thomson and his friends, fiancee, 


course of race 


and family 


Tiven Drawing by Jim € ome | 


aphs by Benjamin 


few friends in 
Fishtown, local parishioners, some of the wealth- 
ier high-rises that prohibit personal house calls. 
Believing that solicitations on his behalf made by 
others would insult voters, A.J. insisted on placing 
all of them himself. 

On election day, that extra effort paid off. 
Chris Rodgers, who manned the polls at 6th and 
Carpenter, asserted that people recognized him 
from all over town. One woman knew him as the 
guy who helped jump her truck the other day; 
someone else saw the guy who shook her hand 
and asked for her opinions. 

Betore AJ. signs a round of autographs out- 
side the local grade school, a blonde woman stops 
him to talk for ten minutes about the state of the 
neighborhood. Chatting in a friendly, familiar 
way, she rolls her eyes at the older residents who 
opted to play it safe with mediocrity. Shaking her 
head and gesturing expressively, she confesses that 
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Mg 
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burdened 
(or blessed) with a 


turn 
deep respon- 


sibility 
CM ay 


inheri- 


to our 


tance, a 
responsibility which we are to satisfy, he 
explains while stroking his beer glass, by 
becoming “a pattern to New York [and other 
cities], rather than they to us.” 

Consistent with this passion for 
Philadelphia is another of Hohns’ projects 
Not content simply to spread himself all over 
the city, he’s in the preliminary stages of 
bringing part of the city into his living room 
“I’m working on building a scale model of 
Fairmount Park. It'll be great.” 

Indeed, Hohns may be looking forward 
to the day when the entire city serves as his 
living room. He is blessed with a rare combi- 
nation of passion for his city, boundless opti- 
mism, safe liberal principles, and access to 
money, How could anyone question his des- 


tiny to rule? 


she’s only lived in Fishtown for eight years. But 
she’s sure that things need to be woken up. Maybe 
next time, she says, and then leaves us to pick up 
her son. When she disappears into the parking lot, 
Task AJ. her name. 

“T have no idea,” he responds brusquely. “She's 
just some woman from the neighborhood. I talked 
And 


impressed enough to vote. On her way back, she 


to her once.” she remembered to be 


hands A.J. a granola bar. “That's my lunch tomor 
row,” he winks at me 


SKEPTICAL Epirors & PRESIDENTIAL 
PORTRAITS: FUEL FOR THE MACHINE 


sal athena neighborhoods are forgotten, 
or are on the verge of being so. The peo 
ple around here have no voice to their representa 
ton. So I helped start a neighborhood association 
in my neighborhood, but more than just Fishtown 
needs that. Lots of neighborhoods all through the 
district do. They need representation trom some 


turn to THOMSON, page 7 
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Sunday August 4, 3PM — Discussion 
The Philadelphia Socal Forum Presents 
A Discussion on Arms Control & International 
Law with Thomas Graham Jr and Craig Etsendrath 

Thomas Graham Jr played a role in the 
negotiation of every major intemational arms control 
and non-proliferation agreement signed by the United 
States dunng the past thirty years. His (Disarmament 
Sketches: Three Decades of Control and 
International Law, $35.00, University of Washington 
Press)is a personal account of bureaucratic battles over 
arms control m six administrations Ambassador 
Thomas Graham Jr 1s president of the Lawyers Alliance 
for World Secunty, based in Washington, D.C 

Craig Elsendrath has been par of the team, 
including Rep. Dennis Kucinich and 30 other members 
of Congress, which has sucd the President for his 
unilateral withdrawal from the Ant-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty He is a senior fellow at the Center for 
International Policy and a former foreign service officer 
He is the editor of Nartonal Insecurity, U.S. Intelligence 
After the Cold War and co-author of The Phantom 
Defense America’s Pursuit of the Star Wars Illusion 


Arms 


Tuesday August 6, 7PM - Fiction 

Karen Miller author of /'m Telling ($21.00.S&S) 
“I'm Telling puts the reader on nouce that misdeeds, 
betrayals, and lies are but a blab away and have the 
Power to tum innocent lives upside down. Karen E 
Quinomes Miller's look at the disparate lives of twins 
proves that blood is thicker than water.” Glona Mallette, 
author of Shades of Jade 


Wednesday August 7, 7PM — Fiction 

Toare author of The Portable Promised Land: Stories 
($23.95, Littl Brown) 

Torue ts a contnbuting editor at Rolling stone His 
fiction has appeared in The Source, Callaloo, and 
Zoetrope All Story, where he won the Sam Adams 
Short Story Contest, and his essays have been in The 
New Yorker, the New York Times, the New York Times 
Magazine, Essence, and Tennis Magazine, as weil as 
Best American Essays of 1999 and Best American 


ADV. 


Moonstone Readings 


At Robin’s Bookstore, 108 S. 13' 


Phone 215-735-9600, Fax 218-735-2670, Web wis robinsbookstore com, Email read 


Street, Philadelphia 


Winsbook store 


Free and open to Everyone 


Sports Wnung 2001 He lives mn Fort Greene, Brooklyn 
His novel, Sou/ Cin, will armve soon enough ‘ 


Tuesday August 13, 7PM — Poetry 
Kimmika Williams, \n Eternal Now Poetry Event 
Followed by an Open Reading 


Wednesday August 14, 7PM — Poetry 
Hannah Sassaman, An Fternal Now Poetry Event 
Followed by an Open Reading 


Thursday August 22, 7PM Fiction 

Dorothy Goins author of Married Man ($13.95) 
Dorothy Goins, is a native of North Philadelphia, she 
self-published a poetry book, Woman / Know. and 
Xpressit published first novel, Married Man Exposing 
her talent through open mic performances in venues 
throughout the Philadelphia area, Goins established 
herself as a poct She studied journalism at Temple 
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from THOMSON, page 6 


one other than Vince Fumo, who controls this 
entire area.” 

Fumo, State Senator since 1978, controls more 
than just Thomson's district, but operates a vast 
political machine that runs much of the 
Pennsylvania Democratic Party. He is one senator 
with whom Lederer credited her success. She also 
named the unions, her colleagues 
Representatives William Keller and Michael 
McGeehan, and the committee-people of the 
district wards with their assistance. Claiming, 
“Money doesn’t win it. It takes a lot more than 
money to win an election. It takes a record,” 
Lederer nonetheless conceded that she spent 
eight times as much as Thomson to hold onto 
her seat. Fumo donated $15,000 to the 
Lederer’s campaign — more than twice what 
AJ. raised during the entire race. 

Lederer’s party is one that has done little 
for the 175th district, where stagnation threat- 
ens to drag Girard Avenue under. Thomson 
and Slickman launch into a tirade about the 
unsightly height of the medians, which make 
the street look worse, and which, they argue, 
no one wants. Looking at the interminable 
line of desperate storefronts and barricaded 
windows, it’s not hard to imagine a time when 
Girard was a thriving, small-town shopping area, 
or to picture a future in which it could be. But for 
now it lies in a rut of dangerous neglect. 

Neighborhoods like Fishtown exist on that 
fine edge between survival and slipping under. 
Thomson believes that with proper direction, they 
could attract college students and young families, 
but that left alone, they will degenerate into ghet- 
toes where instituting change will be even more 
difficult, if not impossible. 

“I make no bones about it. I think that Fumo 
and the party have neglected this 


SCHMOO YEARS FROM Now 


en Thomson decided to run for the district 
Wis. he asked for a leave of absence. 
Refused by his firm, he opted to quit his job, pick- 
ing up some simple work on the side — a few 
divorce papers here, a will there. Now he needs a 
job, one that will eventually vault him outside of 
the legal sphere and into the non-profit sector. 


, A] 
Thomson campaigns on Frankford Ave. 


i 


Unsurprisingly, his ambition is to start an institu- 
tion to help communities grow, a kind of umbrella 
structure of organizing tactics. He knows that you 
can't just go in and thrust a fully-developed pro- 
gram on people, that it has to come from the grass- 
roots to be trusted. He wants to provide guidance 
from the ground floor. 

While he looks for permanent work, Thomson 
hopes to iron out Scholastic March Madness and 
administer the program to other communities. 
Naturally, he concedes, it will be good for his name. 
It’s inescapably political, as everything he does will 
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stopped in to chat with the alumni office, he was in 
discussion over the right way to invest and the 
upcoming golf tournament to flesh out the fund. 

But although he plans to run again in two years, 
as far as A.J. is concerned, the immediate future is of 
far greater importance than planning another cam- 
paign. As he announced to a roomful of supporters 
on election night, “Two years from now is schmoo 
years from now. Tomorrow do what you can to make 
this neighborhood a better place.” 

This is the voice of someone who just 
graduated from law school, whose week-long 
pilgrimages to Wildwood are punctuated by 
Fishtown sit-ins and planning meetings with 
those twice his age. It borders on the unbeliev- 
able: a young guy, a working class cop’s son, a 
bright, accomplished student, a sports coach, 
takes on the party machine for his community, 
carrying them, as he put it, “on [his] shoul- 
ders.” I almost don't want to believe him. I 
want find a chink in the story, unearth the cal- 
culated edge that will throw him back into the 
ring with all the other smarmy young political 
hopefuls who use “the people” like a fashion 
accessory. But A.J. has shown himself to be 
different. He knows that a true understanding 
of community relies upon participation. He 
doesn’t talk about “the people” from outside or 
what can be done for “them” — he talks about our 
neighborhood, where 4e went to high school. He 
speaks in the first person plural. 

The worst you can really say about Thomson is 
to question whether he really belongs in 
Harrisburg. After all, maybe he’s better off here, 
where the political battle can be painted in the 
high-key light of good and evil, poor and rich, life 
and death. He's a protector — not a solo gunslinger, 
but not a compromiser. He plays well with others, 
but he doesn’t make trades. His team follows his 

lead, and he follows an internal com- 


area, and one of the reasons I ran was 
to wake people up.” 

With ideas like the Landlord 
Responsibility Act — where resident 
committees would rate how well 
landlords take care of their properties 


6] WENT INTO THE CITY P4PER AND I SAID TO THE GUY 
WHAT DO YOU WANT ME TO DO, GET HIT BY A CAR 

IN FRONT OF YOUR BUILDING? THEN WILL YOU 
INFORM YOUR READERSHIP THAT THERE’S AN ELECTIO 


pass with coordinates of justice, chil- 
dren, education, community. We all 
know national politics is rife with 
scandal, and the local level is even 
dirtier. At home writing by-laws, he 
still seems happier taking kids on 
field trips. I wonder if he belongs on 


n>? 


— Thomson hoped to revitalize the 
district. His plan was to hold the 
owners responsible, not the renters. Since tenants 
are transient, and therefore not accountable to the 
future of the neighborhood, it would become the 
landlord’s burden to get rid of problem tenants and 
seek out those who would treat the area with care. 

Shut out of local press coverage until he 
coughed up advertising cash, Thomson's low- 
budget campaign suffered from a media black-out. 
The Philadelphia City Paper and Philadelphia 
Weekly both ignored the race, and he earned only 
the standard mention in the Inguirer’s voter guide. 
Although he eventually purchased ad space in the 
Fishtown papers, it was too little, too late. 

“I went into the City Paper and I said to the 
guy, what do you want me to do, get hit by a car in 
front of your building? Then will you inform your 
readership that there’s an election?” 


now be. But if he can just get three more places 
interested, that’s over 1,000 people who will be 
involved in celebrating kids succeeding in school. 

Similarly, he plans to start a test prep program 
in the fall, to be held at the Fishtown Library. It will 
be targeted to kids applying to local private and 
Catholic schools with entrance exams. Some of 
those institutions offer scholarships to students who 
do well on those tests. So it’s an academic boost that 
could give some families an economic break. 

To help those who don't do well on such 
entrance tests, and to honor his mother, Thomson 
has established the Barbara Thomson Scholarship 
Fund. Barbara, a breast cancer patient, passed away 
during Thomson's campaign. Beginning in the fall, 
money in her name will help subsidize the tuition 
at Roman Catholic High School, AJ.’s alma 
mater, for. two families each year. When we 


the local level, forever the fighting 
underdog. I wonder if established politicians need 
people like him to be afraid of, or if they could 
work side by side. More than that, I worry that the 
district needs him here.. 

If the purpose of politics is, as Thomson says, 
to put people in touch with their communities, 
then a leader must know that place as intimately as 
they do. And A.J. knows where every crack in 
North Philadelphia is. It’s true that if he were the 
State Representative of the 175th district, he 
wouldn't be the AJ. he is now. Maybe he would 
still wait outside the middle school to find out if 
the eighth graders went on a field trip, or maybe 
he'd be in committees, networking to find funds 
for the baseball team he used to coach. But at least 
he'd be closer to getting his hands on some glue, 
instead of more of the caution tape that lines the 
streets now. ~ 
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from BAND, page 5 

the healthy metal roster on the 
label, and that slight outsider status 
is just what they want. “I don’t 
think we fit in with any label, and I 
don’t want to fit in, says Ingerson. 
“I want to stand out as is, and 
Relapse is a place that welcomes 
that, and that’s a place I can feel 
comfortable.” 

Ingerson plays a six string bass, 
and he plays it exceptionally well. 
This leads to comparisons to 
Primus which seem rooted entirely 
in the extra strings on the instru- 
ment since the band’s sound is far 
from slap happy funk. The bass is 
probably the most present instru- 
ment within the band. Constantly 
at work, Ingerson varies from thick 
grooves to prettier melodies that 
make you wonder whether or not 
it’s really a bass making these 
sounds. Hufnagel with his four 
guitars and seemingly infinite tun- 
ings, is also all over the place, while 
constantly being exactly where he 
should. Behind it all, tightly woven 
with Ingerson is drummer Jeff 
Eber, who, unlike Ingerson and 
Hufnagel whose musical tastes 
cover a myriad of genres, has said 
he doesn’t listen to music. 

The band, who have completed 
five U.S. tours, have drawn com- 
parisons to acts like King Crimson, 
Rush and Yes, but have clearly 
established a sound all their own. 
Some of the band’s slower, and 
prettier material has led people to 
assume that they create their music 
with the aid of various substances, 
but such is not the case. It’s all 
them, which sometimes generous 
fans find out on their 
Hufnagel recalls that, “in St. 


own. 


Cloud, Minnesota some guy came 
up to me after the show and pulled 
a huge bag of pot out of his jacket 
and offered it to me. He said he 
really enjoyed the show and here 
you can have this.” 

If you see Dysrhythmia live, 
two things you probably wont see 
are Hufnagel’s face and Ingerson 
standing still. The guitarist plays 
hunched over with his hair cover- 
ing his face, and the bassist is con- 
stantly rocking about, his body, 
rhythmically in tune with the 
songs. The guys love hearing per- 
ceptions of how they look on stage, 
and Ingerson is quick to admit that 
, “I’m all about the energy. If a band 
can’t deliver live, then it’s not there 
in the music, then they're just get- 
ting up and playing. You have to 
push the vitality through the music 
and transcend the ordinary nature 
of making sounds. ~ 


( 1 IOYOGY/KIGHD 
Hor SNAKES, Suicide Invoice 
SWAMI 

Here we go — a band that uses loud 
guitars and driving rhythms but can’t 
be pinned down as sounding (and 
looking) like any specific group from 
decades past. Instead, Hot Snakes 
avoids major media attention and 
writes entire records full of good, 
energetic songs — a feat certain 
media-hyped bands can't manage to 
perform. Suicide Invoice meets my 
stringent requirements for what a 
good rock record should do: it makes 
me play air drums in front of the mir- 
ror and sing in the shower. 

— RICHARD CHARLES 
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from VOLUNTEER, page 2 


issues among younger people, and to 
bring some of the same creativity and 
community pressure to bear on these 
questions that we bring to thinking 
about other quality of life questions 
we face daily. 

I moved to Philadelphia three 
years ago to take a policy analyst job 
with the federal government, work- 
ing on Medicaid long-term care pro- 
grams for people with disabilities. 
Prior to that I'd performed in a vari- 
ety of community and facility-based 
social service programs for about ten 
years. My social work experience led 
me to think I'd swoop in and help 
Ms. B solve a raft of problems she 
was facing in just the two or three 
hours a week I spent with her. We 
would be able to figure out a good 
system for her medications so she 
would take them as directed. We 
would contact her creditors to set up 
a plan to pay off her credit card debt 
in installments. The thought of a 73 
year-old woman stuck under a pile of 
short-term debt at exorbitant interest 
struck me as crushingly sad. Ms. B 
loves the movies, and we discuss old 
films often, so I envisioned the two of 
us taking trips to one of the movie 
theatres near her apartment complex, 
or renting movies that we would 
watch together. 

I'd forgotten one of the cardinal 
rules from my own background - that 
progress made in changing one’s 
health and lifestyle for the better is 
usually of the halting, incremental 
variety, in which baby steps are wor- 
thy of celebration, Gains are hard- 
won and often impermanent, like life 
in that respect. Even worse, I viewed 
all of this through the prism of my 


own needs and experience, when the 
entire point of the program and of 
my visits was to meet Ms. B’s inter- 
ests and needs. If it means trips to the 
same round of dollar stores, markets 
and check-cashing places, then that’s 
what it needs to be. 

Spending time with older adults, 
especially those outside one’s own 
family, race, and day-to-day experi 
ences, is invaluable on a variety of 
levels. My few hours with Ms. B each 
week is the real-life enactment of 
some of the enormous issues that will 
bedevil our society over the coming 
decades. The health of the Social 
Security program, Medicare, the pre- 
scription drug issue, and our rapidly 
aging society are what Ms, B and her 
neighbors in the senior apartment 
complex live daily. These issues are 
derided as dry and only for "policy 
wonks", but they take on a different 
cast when the people impacted by 
them are sitting in front of you. As 
young people we should do ourselves 
and our society a favor, and get 
involved more in the lives of seniors, 
by talking to the geezer struggling 
down the steps of the rowhouse next 
door, oftering to run an errand for 
one of the ten widows on your street, 
if it’s like mine, or mingling with the 
crowd enjoying the low-cost lunch at 
the local senior center every weekday. 
We hear much about staying "con 
nected” these days as it relates to 


mindless cell-phone conversation 


and other virtual interaction. Let's 
place equal emphasis on the person 
to-person connections that reveal 


where we stand and where we're 


going as a society. ~ 
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Kavakos immediately covered himself 
with glory-the G-Major concerto on 
the first night was perhaps the finest 
performance of a Mozart violin con- 
certo I have ever heard: mercurial, sen- 
sitive, stylish, and lots of fun. No less 
dramatically, soprano Christine 
Abraham substituted at short notice 
for an indisposed Jennifer Larmore to 
sing three arias, and she too won gold- 
~ 


from JACOBSON, page 5 

That could be for the future. 
Meanwhile, this year's Mozart was an 
excellent start, featuring a couple of 
violin concertos and the marvelous 
Sinfonia Concerto for violin and viola, 
as well as the "Prague" and "Jupiter" 
symphonies, a piano concerto played 
by Anton Kuerti, and all kinds of free 
ancillary events. Stepping in for Ms. 
Frank, the Greek violinist Leonidas 
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from DRINK, page 1 


ashamed, you...” she stopped laughing to find the 
right language, “belligerent thief.” 

The words ‘belligerent thief” struck me as 
too harsh, not quite right. I guess because I’ve 
always fancied myself as a class-conscious pirate, 
and Irena as a much more footloose version of 
Emma Goldman. Sadly, as much as I don't like 
to admit to myself, we were neither Marxist 
pirates nor revolutionaries. To be more accurate, 
we were two lackadaisical kids heavily influenced 
by radical rhetoric who were lucky enough to 
stumble into a job that enabled us to steal money 
from wealthy men and women without being 
caught. Perhaps we were lacking in conviction, 
like a Christian Scientist wearing 


-yeglasses, but we were not thieves 
exactly 


\ dapper old couple in an enor- | 


mous sports utility vehicle pulled 
into the valet zone. Irena slowly 
walked to the driver side door. 
“Hello, is this for valet, Sir?” 
Irena said, opening the door for the 


| 
| 


man 

“Listen, if I park here, are my 
wife and I going to have to wait 
more than five minutes to get our 


ear back?” the driver asked. 


‘ll try to get it back here as 
fast as possible.” Irena said in a dry 
tone, tearing a ticket receipt and 
r the bottom half under the 
SREB 


nd Sf, 


n Old City, especially on First Friday. 


vindshield. Returning cars always 
sok more than five minutes 


because traffic was always ridicu- 


I certainly hope so. Last time we waited ten 
utes! Unacceptable!” grumbled the old man. 
rena rolled her magnetic eyes as she climbed 


) the truck and drove to the parking lot. 


ratfic began to clutter up Second Street. 
u horns coupled with the abrasive 

of brakes tightening and releasing 
ented any attempt at forming a cohesive 
It’s never completely silent here, even 

I tl early hours of the morning you are bound 
lley sound with a trickling tune con- 
wasted fraternity brother. And 

ke every night, masses of affluent 
ind women in the latest fashions 
reet to fill the upscale bars to cut 
eisurely manner, Unfortunately, I had- 
tl ht a book to steer my mind from mak- 
ng unfair generalizations, from keeping account 
stinctions. I had only been at work an 

yur, but the routine impulse flooded to the 


la) towards the lot. Immediately, I 
da leduced that the owner of the car had 
=) nuch money to handle. Therefore, I 
< the liberty of balancing the scales a 
how useful can money be when it is 
iry vehicles and not used to enhance 
being? Not very useful at all, I 
nee at the lot, as sangtroid as could 
I slid a few dollars into my sock, handed the 
\lbert, and began the hike to Second 
block, my mind wandered back to 
omeone complained about missing 
it didn't matter anyway because Irena 
w jeny everything, like an unyielding punk. 
ret rid of the money, 
uin pass, I thought. I 
my watch, 8:15. She 
een back at the restau- 
Anxiety began to | 
Did that custome= call 
lice about missing fucking 
Bruce wouldn't call the 
| I told myself, he'd just fire 
inything. | tried not to think 
bout the situation. As I crossed 
Front Street I saw Melinda. 
She wv tooped on the ground 
! 1 story for change and 
two people, who were pre 
trying, to enjoy themselves, 
nnfortable. Tears were 
) her famished twen- 
face, dropping onto 
Her cardboard sign 
meless please hel; 
hungry.” 
Melinda a year ago. She was on 
Y Street one night, crying, asking for 
hen Irena and I were coming from the 
\We both gave her a handfvl of someone else’s 
I is Irena asked for the reasoning behind 
the long-face and weeping. Melinda replied, 
( » reason at all, really,” Which served as a 
ination, so Irena didn’t question any 
furt but then, Melinda smiled and went on to 
ir voice, “No reason, but I find that it 
bring out the generosity in people.” 
nd | had fallen for the old faux lament 
Since that night, each time I cross 
Melinda's path, which is every weekend in Old 
talk and my admiration for her grows 
lee Like Irena and I, she has been forced into 


relationship with money, which is 


ntable it seems, but she manages to 


huntain an air of dignity in spite of the way she 
is perceived and treated by the bored women and 
men of Old City. Melinda wipes away her fake 
tears and laughs after everyone else. Just like a 
heery waitress who spits in coffee, Melinda puts 


rud, and than later smiles shame- 


if th their 
| 

essly 
Hey, hey Thomas. I need some ice cream, 
ya got a dollar?” asked Mele * 


mur 


1a colossal 


ah. Listen, have you seen Irena in the 


past hour?” | asked, as 1 heeded her some 


»>my Magee ill, Canela ‘ean’ 


front of my mind. I quickly sank my hands in my 
pockets, stifling the urge to check my watch. It 
only depressed me. Work today and enjoy 
tomorrow, the taxing mantra. I checked my 
watch; it was 6:30 p.m., eight more hours until 
Irena and I were done working. 

Time for a valet fluctuates from either 
painfully boring to chaotically hectic. 5 to 9 p.m 
is drawn-out, basically spent waiting for the 
rush at 9:30. This is the time when I find myself 
dwelling on the fact that I’m literally wasting 
nine hours of my life which I will never get back 
in exchange for four dollars (and sometimes a 
tip) an hour. From 5 to 9pm is my time for being 
envious, envious of everyone who has a different 
job than me. But most of all, I was envious of the 
people in the restaurants and bar blind to the 
fleeting potential of a charming April evening. 

Eventually Irena sauntered around the cor- 
ner, easing my thoughts. 

“You know it looks quite unprofessional sit- 
ting on the step like that,” she said mimicking 
the jittery speech that Vic, the tense restaurant 
manager, gives us nearly everyday. 


ray 
Ib Just fucked W]e 

I half-grinned, “You know that it’s also 
unprofessional to have coke in your mustache 
while you lecture your workers.” 

“Fair enough,” she said, as she bent down to 
sit beside me on the narrow steps. As her knee 
rubbed against mine, I began to forget about my 
disdain for work. Irena had a way of making it 
difficult for me to stay bitter around her. 

I stood up to stretch, pointing my underfed 
arms and fingers to the dull still clouds. I turned 
my head and saw Victor watching Irena and I 
through the window of the hip restaurant. 

“Irena, have you seen Bruce yet today?” I 
asked. 

“No. But I saw seven women on the way 
back from the lot with fuck-me boots on... If I 
had a nickel for every... my fucking heavens.” she 
said. 

“Last night Victor said that Bruce wanted to 
talk to both of us, Vic didn’t say why” I said, “I’m 
guessing it’s about the woman who was scream- 


change. 

“No, not at all.” 

I walked away, trying to remain composed. I 
got to the restaurant and my body stiffened. 
Irena was not back, and Ethan said that Bruce 
had stopped by looking for me again. A stabbing 
tension was aching in my empty stomach. Cars 
flooded the valet zone, Ethan handed me a set of 
keys. I drove to the lot as quickly as I could, care- 
ful not to touch anything. I gave the keys to 
Albert; I asked if he saw Irena, he did not. I 
checked my watch, 9:10. 

I ran straight to the restaurant, immediately 
Ethan handed me keys. Still, Irena was gone. 
Second Street was cluttered with cars; I slid into 


ry 
traffic and slowly made my way to the lot. Each 
passing minute was becoming more piercing. 
Repeatedly, I got to the lot and I ran as fast as I 
could to the restaurant. Each time I was greeted 
by Ethan, handing me keys. I didn’t see Irena 
once. I checked my watch, 11:40. I felt beyond 
nauseous; I was out of breath and sweating. By 
this time, I was sure Irena had been arrested. 
Ethan sent me to the lot for the return rush. 

Each minute was agonizing. None of the 
other valets at the lot had seen Irena or Bruce. 
Everything was a frantic mess. For the next two 
hours, I ran nonstop back and forth bringing cars 
from the lot, sick with anxious nerves. By the 
time every car had been taken back, the tense 
energy building inside my stomach had reached 
its saturation point. 

Masking my panic, I went to Bruce's office 
above the restaurant hoping to find out where 
Irena was. I rang the buzzer and waited, but got 
no answer. I sat down on the steps, waiting, and 
then Bruce and Irena strolled around the corner. 
My heart nearly unraveled. 

“Have a good night you two kids,” Bruce 
said right before disappearing into the office. 

I was overwhelmed, “Irena, where the fuck 
did you go tonight?” 

“Bruce had me work at a new restaurant on 
Fifth and Market, we used a new lot on Arch. 
He wanted you to go there but you were taking 
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ing about her missing $300 sunglasses.” 

“Well, I didn’t take them. So, fuck her, fuck 
Bruce, and fuck Vic also.” she declared. 

Bruce is my boss, he runs several valet busi- 
nesses in Old City. Talks with Bruce were never 
good; they were either a warning about missing 
items, or uncomfortable 
attempts at winning my friend- 
ship. I preferred neither, but if I 
had to choose, I'd pick the for- 
mer rather than the latter. 
Bruce’s buddy talks were 
enough to make Red Foxx and 
Caligula blush all at the same 
time. If there was a girl of any 
age in Old City that Bruce 
wasn't itching to “saw in half,” 
then I haven't heard about it. A 
typical conversation with Bruce 
usually begins with a forceful 
nudge of his fat elbow into my 
ribs, followed with his repulsive 
eyes directing mine towards a 
club-going woman in a reveal- 
ing tube-top, he'd start by say- 
ing something like, “T-bone, 
“a the female body is a beautiful 
thing, am I right or what, buddy?” “Yeah, yeah 
sure.” I'd say in a useless attempt to stop the con- 
versation before it started. But Bruce, always the 
consummate conversationalist, was oblivious to, 
or simply disregarded, my subtle hints. He'd 
counter with some- 
thing increasingly 
misogynistic, like, 
“When God made 
the vagina he really 
outdid himself, 
nothing like a slice 
of that ol’ hair pie, 
let me tell ya.” He 
would go on and 
on, unless Irena was 


on this train 


On this train 


around. If Irena was 
listening Bruce 
acted like a gentle- 
man, which did not 
matter much any- 


or rather, 


Until Warminster 


the final stop 
when it’s just me 


and two or three or 
maybe four others, 
hung over from another rabid day We sell 
of various necessary labors. 


so long 
back from the lot. 
He wants us both 
to work there from 


coming 


now on,” she said. 
Relieved, I said, 
“Christ almighty, I 
was worried as 
fuck. I thought you 
got caught with 
that tape and got 
arrested, or fired.” 
“I wish I got 
fired, I hate this 
fucking job,” she said. Then we began walking 
home. We always walked home 
after work, even though it’s 
about twenty blocks. Irena 
adored the city at 3 a.m., most- 


and by its potent, 
nutrient descent, 


ly because she wasn’t working. 

We walked a while and lis- 
tened to the hushed street- 
lights. After a few minutes, 
Irena took my hand in hers, 
and began humming a song to 
herself. I had forgotten about 
the whole night, and was feel- 
ing less bitter. 

“Would it be so terrible?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“To be fired? I wouldn't 
mind being unemployed. 
Would you?” 

“Well, no, not at all.” 

“So, Thomas, why don’t we 
quit? Let's quit. Let's not work 
anymore,” she was nearly 
shouting. 

I replied, with a smile, “Fine, let’s not work 
here anymore.” 

We kept walking. We had no particular 
route, sometimes we walked down Market 
Street, which was a bit droll, too many patrolling 
police cars and bland storefronts. I preferred to 
take the side streets, the streets where parked 
cars displayed notes in the window pleading with 
car thieves to not smash anything. Strangely, no 
matter what combination of streets we took, it 
seemed inevitable that we'd wind up walking 
past 12th and Spruce, weaving our way through 
a crowd of about five or six male prostitutes. 
Irena always pointed out with astonishment how 
gorgeous they looked in women's clothes, espe- 
cially those who wore dick-tight blue jeans that 
accentuated their slender yet masculine hips. 
“Streetwalkers,” she referred to them as. Tonight, 
Irena loved them even more than usual. 

“That's it, the perfect job! Thomas, we'll be 
streetwalkers. It’s an ideal profession. Remember 
that nonsense about my wanting to be unem- 
ployed writer, writing my onomatopoeic autobi- 
ography? Forget about that shit. I'll be a street- 
walker,” she blurted out, 


Confused, but in no particular tone at all, | 
said, “Why the leap to streetwalking?” I was 
anticipating an answer like, “Essentially, you and 
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the poor get off first; 
Temple, Wayne, Fern Rock. 


The farther out into the suburbs, 
the fewer the passengers 


and the more they are like me, 


what I am hating to become 


The sun is nearly set, 


I know this is the middle of January. 


— BERNARD VAUGHAN 
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way since Irena hated him regardless. 

Irena liked to say that the only likable 

boss is a dead boss. Just the same, I 

hoped Bruce wasn’t showing up to lec- 
ture us today. 

Cars continued to clutter up Second Street. 
I joined Irena on the steps. 
Again, I was a spectator, sitting 
in the same rigid cement seat, 
watching the same performance 
of the same passing cars going 
to the same places. We starred 
at nothing in particular for a 
few minutes. 

“Irena, this is becoming 
unbearable.” I said. 

“I know” she sighed, hand- 
ing me the keys to a BMW 
parked in the valet zone “It’s 
your turn to go to the lot, better 
hurry up before the meter maid 
with the bully complex tickets 
its; 

“I thought Bruce paid off 
those marauders.” 

“Nope. Apparently, the 
Parking Authority likes their 
bribes weekly, and Bruce likes 
to pay them monthly. So basically they are fuck- 
ing angry with Bruce, and giving out tickets to 
valet cars each chance they get,” she said. 

This meant that, valet cars could not be 
parked at meters 
(Bruce parked valet 
cars in street spots 
to cut down on 
parking lot fees), 
but more impor- 
tantly, this meant 
Irena and I could 
not scam an extra 
twenty dollars from 
customers who 
wanted their cars 


the restaurant. So 
because of the mer- 


Parking 


ciless 


parked in front of 


Authority, we were forced to bring every car to 
the lot. However, this was not entirely bad for 
Irena and me; this just meant no car was off lim- 
its. 

I got in the BMW and turned the key. I 
eased into traffic. The process was scrupulous. I 
did not care to waste time. The most likely place 
to look is the ashtray; most people either use it to 
store cigarette ashes or money. This person did- 
n't smoke. I grabbed a fist full of quarters, care- 
ful not to take too many, but more careful to take 
enough. I shut the ashtray and opened the con- 
sole. The console is a treasure chest. However, 
this particular one was empty. Next, I ran my 
hand along the sun-visor finding two dollars. 
After a while, ambitious valets learn to drive 
with their knees. Traffic stood still. There were 
too many people on the street to reach over and 
rummage through the glove compartment, so I 
waited. Finally, traffic began to move. Fucking 
Christ, nothing but papers and candy rappers. I 
gave up and drove to the lot. 

The parking lot is about seven blocks away 
from the restaurant, which takes five to ten min- 
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utes to get to in traffic. The unusual distance 
means three times more running for valets, it 
also means more money for Vic and Bruce 
because the lot’s rates are considerably cheaper 
than those on Second. However, Irena and I 
managed to find a loophole in Bruce's policy 
towards underpaying and overworking his 
employees. Every car valet parked at the six dif- 
ferent restaurants Bruce provides valet services 
for are taken to the same parking lot. So alto- 
gether, there can be up to 12 valets working dur- 
ing one night. And the lovely part, around 11:30 
p-m. or so the return rush hits and a myriad of 
cars need to be returned promptly; therefore, 
Bruce sends all the valets to the lot to bring cars 
back to whichever restaurant necessary, because 


of this, each car can change hands at least twice, 
making it nearly impossible to trace a theft back 


€. 


to a single person. 
I left the keys with Albert, the lot attendant, 
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and began the trek to Second Street. I stuffed my 
hands in my pockets to deaden the clamor of lib- 
erated change. Seven blocks to justify my 
motives. I imagined I was a tax collector, relent- 
lessly collecting: superficial tax, unnecessary tax, 
gaudy tax, falsity tax, and sometimes hollowness 
tax. No representation for taxation was my 
method. I'd sock it to the bourgeoisie, specifical- 
ly in a moderate and sneaky manner. I use the 
term ‘bourgeoisie’ as a loose definition: any per- 
son(s) with fifteen dollars to have their ridicu- 
lously expensive car valeted who clearly have 
more money than me, and also people with pale 
skin and a monocle were fair game as well. 
Stealing, I told myself, is a conscious critique of 
commodity society, or, more accurately, an easy 
way to get by working two days a week instead of 
five. Besides, if I didn’t steal the money it would 
have only been wasted on things like a diamond 
encrusted navigation system with gold trim. Or, 
more likely, the money would have been used to 
light expensive cigars with, cigars that would 
then be used to burn a fluffy kitten’s eye out. I 
stopped, waited for a green light to tell me to go. 
I laughed to myself at the idea of 
trying to escape a life dictated by 
money by stealing more money. I 
checked my watch, 7:30 p.m. 

When I got back to the restau- 
rant/bar, Irena was gone. Ethan 
had taken her place giving out valet 
tickets. His eyes were stuck on his 
shuffling feet. I asked where Irena 
went and Ethan said that Bruce 
needed to see her. Bruce also need- 
ed to talk to me next, about what 
Ethan didn't know. It wasn’t like 
Bruce to stop Irena from working 
to reproach her; he usually waited 
until she wasn’t ‘on the clock,’ It 
was probably nothing, I thought. I 
sat down on the step, and struck up 
a conversation with Ethan. 

“How’s art school 
you?” I asked. 


treating 


“Oh, fine. Still just working on 
my pots, ceramics mostly. Sold some pots to an 
art dealer in Northern Liberties,” he answered 
with averted eyes. 

“The pots? The same pots you were telling 
me about!” I asked with far more excitement 
than warranted. 

“Yes, Thomas, the very same pots.” 

A tew weeks earlier Ethan had told me 
about ceramic pots that he made using a mixture 
of clay and his own shit. As I am both uneasy 
with and perplexed by his method, I admire 
greatly the lengths to which he went to make his 
labor into his own. I will be the first to admit this 
valet job is not rewarding, and discontent can be 
channeled in various ways. I think there is some- 
thing to be said for selling ceramic excrement to 
wealthy art collectors. 

Before our conversation could continue, sev- 
eral cars pulled into the lane. Second Street was 
cluttered. I got in a brand new Lexus and start- 


SS 


I are both 


whores. 


our selves 
for unwor- 

thy purposts, we 
just do it in a more 
roundabout way.” 

But instead, she 
responded, “Not 
exactly street- 
walkin’ in the tradi- 
tional sense, I 
meant just plain old 
streetwalkin’, minus the sex... I just want to be 
paid for wandering aimlessly 
through out the city, like a 
sponsored dérive... I mean, it’s 
what everyone does everyday, to 
a varying degree.” I was watch- 
ing her hand gestures, they 
reminded me of a cartoon robot 
with wildly oscillating arms. 

She was talking still, only 
more dramatically now, “But 
you and I both know that such a 
job exists only in my mind.” 

Once we reached our apart- 
ment, I fumbled around for my 
keys, anticipating Irena’s admis- 
sion that she either lost or had 
forgotten her keys again. I held 
open the door, smiling, I said, 
“Street-walkers first.” 

“Why thank you very kind- 3 


ly, condescending fuck,” she 
replied with the subtlety of Pam 
Africa. She ascended the stairwell like a cat 
without whiskers. Once inside, she looked much 
more heavy-hearted; she stared blankly, saying, 
“It would get stale after a while.” 


ovt by the street 


Through the window | covid see several HWakan-looking men hanging 


“T'm sorry?” 

“Don't be sorry for me, I’ll be fine.” She said, 
as she sifted through a crate of old records. 

“No, what would become stale?” I said 

“Steetwalking, for heavens sake!” she shout- 
ed matter-a-factly, as if I were the only person on 
Earth who didn’t know every intricate detail of 
her invented trade. She decided on a Robert 
Johnson record, and I agreed. 

As I walked into the less-than spacious 
kitchen, I heard a series of swear words. I looked 
into the living room to see Irena again fagagling 
with her work coat, she hastily ripped her arms 
from the sleeves and threw it victoriously to the 


unswept floor, as if she had just won a nine-hour 
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wrestling match with it. 


I poured some drinks, when I finished I sat 
beside her. She was absolutely beaming with a 
vivacious look on her face. It was a familiar 


Vhave seen them there frequently. 
| should not assume that they are 
Mafia, but (decide that twill 

not use them as the subject matter 
for this documentary. There are 
plenty of other characters here 
that would be just as interesting. 


VM NOT GOING TO TAWE ANY 
OF THIS CRAP TONIGHT! 


day 2 March 26, 2002 
around 9.00 PM 


Vought a cup of tea took « seat 
at one of the stools. | mostly just 
sat and watched Iwas not at this 
pout, too certam on how | wanted 
to go about getting to Know these 
people. So far, mast of what | 
Knew or thought Knew about them 
was purly speculation based on 

what httle | had seen or had 
overheard while kstening in on ther 
conversations. 


smile, I recalled seeing it on occasion, we fre 
quently exchanged this smile. It was the one you 
make at the person who enriches your life. Or, 
perhaps I was mistaken, it may have been the 
smile an over-worked woman makes when she is 
handed a tall glass of whiskey. At any rate, I was 
quite sure that she was the reason why I am not 
wholly consumed by the paralyzing boredom 
which envelopes too much of this city. We filled 
our glasses to the top. She emptied her glass as 
gracefully as anyone can drink cheap whiskey 

Minutes and hours past. We got drunker, our 
speech got less concise. 

“We shouldn't drink so ... much. We have 
such a ... busy day tomorrow ... We need to be 
up before the sun.” she stam- 
mered 

“What? Irena, we aren’t busy 

You and I are listless and 
unemployed.” 

“Oh, no. Not that 


...We have a greater job to do, 


... | mean 


tomorrow we will plant the ... Do 
you want to plant Kudzu vines?” 
she stopped to swallow the last of 
her whiskey. * Agitating, tightly 
strangling ... every building until 
foundations...weaken and ... give 
up, ... making room for some- 
thing other than ... this. | prom- 
ise, we'll tend to, a ... garden.” 
She was radiant, her cheeks 
were glowing lush red. Her eyes 
were completely shut now. I 
poured the last of the Old Crow 
on the table and miraculously 
some went in my glass, At that 
moment, I felt particularly pleased with my 
options for the future. I leaned back in my chair, 
and raised my glass. I drank to Irena’s promise 
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o I SHOULD HAVE KNOWN 
THAT RACHEL WAS A 
MISTAKE. But the grind of my 
PNC Bank job, my increasing 
drinking, my lack of sleep, all 
conspired to destroy my good judgement. And 
so I really thought I was falling in love with 


Rachel. I felt that there was no longer any 


s 


hope save her. I let it torment me. 

My opportunity came one night when I 
was drinking gin with Frank. It was a cold 
Friday night and the snow had just begun to 
come down. We decided to step outside to 
greet it, and as we did, there was Jane, walking 
home from Coffee World. 

“Hey boys!” she said. 

We were already beginning to feel the 
effects of the gin. And the snow was falling in 
fat white lumps: beautiful, cold, and soft. My 
addled mind linked this intoxication and the 
soft snow with Rachel. 

“We're having a party,” I said. “Gin!” 
Frank smiled and nodded. 

“Well I haven't seen your place,” Jane said. 
“Let me get home and get changed — I smell 
like coffee beans right now — and I’ll be over 
soon. 

“Bring Rachel,” I practically demanded. 

“Okay,” Jane said, smiling. 


Frank and I went back into the apartment 
and poured fresh glasses of gin. 

“Who's that girl?” he asked. 

“Jane,” I said. “She likes me. I can tell. But 
it’s her roommate I’m interested in. So I need 
you to distract Jane. Can you do it?” 

“I think so,” Frank said. Frank was a good 
guy. He'd go along with pretty much anything. 

After a nervous hour of drinking the girls 
finally came over. 

“You're late!” I said, now feeling a little 
drunk. “Everyone left.” 

“Where'd they go?” Jane said, taking off 
her snow-covered jacket, dusting snow off her 
cap, and taking a good look around the living 
room. Rachel stood at her side, still wearing 
her pufty red jacket, expressionless. Snow glis- 
tened in her raven-black hair. 

“Bars,” I said. “Everyone went off to the 
bar. What bar, Frank?” 

“Oh. gee, I dunno,” Frank © said. 
“McGlinchey’s, I think. Or else ...uh ...that 


other one.” 


“One of those goddamn bars,” I said. “Who 
knows which. Anyway, | don’t have an ID.” 

“Neither do we,” Rachel actually said. 

“But hey,” I said. “Gin.” I motioned dra- 
matically towards the gin and the glasses on 
the coffee table. 

The girls helped themselves to drinks and 
I put Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde on the 
record player. That ought to do the trick, I 
thought to myself. But the girls just sort of 


grimaced at the music as Tristan moaned. 

As I planned, Frank distracted Jane while I 
got to have an audience with Rachel. I asked 
her questions about her life, and she answered 
in minimalist clauses. Born in the suburbs, 
grow up in suburbs, high school, uh, maybe 
college some day, not now, knew Jane since 
they were kids, Jane moves to the city, Rachel 
moves to the city, Rachel gets job: Hot 
Tamales. End of story. 

I tried to get a little more out of her. What 
about the suburbs!? Dreamy nights, diners, 
malls, Sunday drives, love in the woods, fresh 
air, weird early nineties high school: Nirvana! 
But nothing. 

“We used to go to this club called 
Pulsations,” was what she eventually offered 
up. “They had a Brit-Pop night.” 

“Oh,” I said. 

Jane suggested we go to their place to 
drink some beer. She said they had some beer 
in the refrigerator. I could tell they couldn't 
stand the music at my place. Frank and I said 
okay. 

Outside on 6th street the snow was really 
coming down and I was definitely drunk by 
this point. We all felt a little good. I danced 
around in the empty street and threw a snow- 
ball at Frank. Then a laughing Rachel and Jane 
threw snowballs at me. Walking down the 
street together, I walked close to Rachel and 
told her the Russian fable of the Ice Princess, 
and how her heart of ice would melt when 
touched by the love of a mortal. She smiled 
but I wasn’t sure if she understood or not. I 
considered talking about Spenser’s False 
Florimel but decided against it after my failure 
with the Ice Princess. Brit-Pop, I tried to 
remind myself. Keep it simple. 

When we arrived at their place, Jane 
unlocked a gate and we followed her down a 
long narrow alley populated by snow-covered 
bags of garbage. The door at the end was 
theirs. They lived in an old fashioned trinity, 
and we passed a sleeping roommate who was 
crashed out on the couch in front of the tele- 
vision. There was a fat cat asleep on her stom- 
ach. We went up the narrow winding steps and 
tall and lanky Frank bumped his head twice. 
The top floor was where Jane and Rachel 
shared a room. 

“You two share a room,” I said. “What do 
you do when you want to have, y’know, boys 
over?” 

“What boys?” Rachel said solemnly, much 
to my silent elation. 

“Well,” Frank said, “you're looking at ‘em.” 

Jane ran downstairs and came back up with 
bottles of Yuengling Black & Tan. We all 
drank and listened to bad music that I 
assumed was “Brit-Pop.” All the songs were 
about waterfalls and girls and being cool. 

As the night and the drinking went on, 
everyone felt a little more comfortable. I told 
long humorous stories, which were all at least 
a little true. Frank did some pretty bad imper- 
sonations of actors I had never heard of or at 


the 
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didn’t recognize. The girls seemed 
entertained enough. The room ‘ 
was extremely hot, mostly due , 
to the fact that it was the top 
level of a trinity but also probably in part 
because I wasn’t used to having so much heat 
in my own apartment, thanks to the extremist 
economy of Dean. We were all feeling a little 
sleepy and Frank had already passed out on the 
floor. I got to snuggle up under the stifling 
covers with Rachel on her “bed”, which was 
just a mattress on the floor in the corner of the 
room. Eventually Jane got sick of trying to 
wake Frank up, turned out the lights, and 


ee eee 


thing. She doesn’t seem interested.” 

“Whaddya mean she doesn't seem 
interested? She freakin’ kissed you 

man!” 
“Yeah so? What does that mean? 

She was drunk.” 

“She wasn’t drunk. She digs you man.” 

“We'll see,” I said. “We'll see.” 


There was nothing to see. Rachel never 
called that day. I sat in my apartment all day 
reading D.H. Lawrence poems, one eye on the 
page and the other on the phone that didn't 
ring. I wondered what she was doing: I knew 
she didn’t have to work. Probably listening to 
Pulp and hoping that floppy wanker from the 
poster would stop by for an acoustic session. 
Anyone but me. Later that week I stopped in 
to see Jane at Coffee World. She gave me a 
free coffee. 

“Hey, let me get your number,” I said. “I 
don't have it.” 

“You like Rachel, don’t you,” she said. 

“Huh?” 

“You better forget it,” she said, then she 
laughed. “Oh, she does this with all the guys. 
She just hooks up with anyone. Then she 
doesn't care. You didn’t ... s/eep with her ... did 
you?” 

“Jane!” [ said. “Don't be so vulgar.” 

“Well?” 

“No!” 

“Well I guess it’s none of my business. But 
Dave...Dave. Don't fall for a stupid girl like 
Rachel. You're such a smart young boy. And 
you're cute. What could you possibly see in 
her? I] mean she’s my friend, sure, but Dave ... 
she’s on dr ugs\” 

“Drugs?” 

“Drugs.” 

“Yeah well ... hey, what does that have to 
do with anything anyway? I don't care if she’s 
on... drugs. I mean... well ... so she hasn't ... 


y’know ... said anything about me? 


VW was my goal tonight to mest 


at least one of the requisrs 


“I don’t involve myself in her creepy 
affairs. She’s my roommate but I just prefer 
not to fear about all the boys she dicks 
around. She’s a ease.” 

I was convinced there was something she 
wasn't telling me. Drugs or no drugs, it 
seemed impossible that Rachel could just kiss 
me and then never think of me again. I mean, 
I wasn't a bad kisser or anything. She didn’t 
even know me. I could be famous some 
day...how would she know? I didn’t see 
myself as such a bad catch at all. 

So I got the phone number. But every time 
I called Jane picked up and she said Rachel 
was either out or asleep. Then she would talk 
my ear off about her boy troubles. And about 
how cute I was. Don’t waste your time with 
Rachel. You'll be a famous writer some day. 
She’ll just bring you down. That sort of thing. 

My final attempt at winning over Rachel 
came during a particularly demoniac evening 
of whisky, water, and Wagner. First I com- 
posed a crazed poem for her, seeming at the 
time a delectable mouthful of awesome acidic 
assonance, but in reality a bombastically bel- 
letristic barrel of boring baloney. Then I made 
her tape of chowchow choice arias from my 
favorite operas, including my own transcrip- 
tion of the librettos in easy to read English. 
The cassette concluded with Desdemona’s 
Willow Song just to make sure she knew just 
what happens when one makes the wrong 
choices in these sorts of matters. 

The next day on my lunch break (having 
taken a hasty cab from Center City) I walked 
into Hot Tamales and she took the cassette 
from my sweating hand with a smile. But after 
a week of no phone call, I finally gave up. 

~ 
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EACH ONE 1S NUTTIER THAN THE LAST. 


YOU (NOW WHAT TAA TAUCING ABOUT? 
THE CHARACTERS WERE? 


She was my first real contact hers. 

Her name was Kaye. She let me take 

1 couple of photos of her. | beheved 

that through Kaye | might be able 

meet some of the others. | concocted J 
a plan to come back with one of the | 
drawings | would make of her. She 

might then show that too her friends, 
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Three Poems 


The air has been nauseous with pink 


All day 


And they wait for lightning to strike 


ee 


Oh if only 

I were so 
Beautiful 

As to be 
Near invisible 
At the joints 


Several smooth 

And tumbling shapes 
Barely together 
Needing each other 
To be 


Gather together 
At edges 

At sunset 

Like angels 


allowing me an entrance into their lives. That day was the last time that !had seen Kaye x the Dunkin’ Donuts 


least if 


was drunk I 

still felt very cau- 
tious, laying 

there next to Rachel 

Kin the dark. We 

. whispered , 


Pa) 


) 


together in 
the 


“dark, 


No” aly 
move a cir- 
AN 


\\ cumspect knee towards 


XQ hers, getting that deli- 
Ye cious electric 
thrill of contact, 
and wait for the flirtatious pressure 
iN of her respective knee pressing for- 
ward into mine. There was a nudge, a minis- 
cule barely palpable smidgen of pressure, and 
my mind raced in futile calculations as to the 
exact amount of suggestion that was congeni- 
tal in this gesture. Or else was it merely a 
reflex, or maybe she was just getting comfort- 
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from PILOT, page 1 


- 218,000 words. 


He first strikes one as a soft charac- 


able? My nerves were aflame. Why didn’t 
girls know how to shamelessly flirt? Of 
course the real horror of it loomed over ine: 
that she didn’t really like me. 

But the alcohol was flowing through me. It 
coursed through my veins and enflamed my 
desire. My mind raced recklessly into argu- 
ments as to why I simply Aad to kiss this girl. 
She would inspire you, my mind said to me, 
and the gin and beer both nodded in agree- 
ment. She would break the spell of your 
monotonous existence, lift you from this 
Purgatory! This is your Beatrice: silent, pen- 
sive, and beautiful! Submit at once! 

And yet, every limb in my body was 
frozen. Only my mouth moved on, forming 
silent whispers of meaningless words, tangent 
upon tangent of pseudo-humorous story, of 
which Rachel couldn't seem to get enough of. 
Still I waited for that one perfect phrase that 
would shake her body with chuckles and make 
her snuggle close to me, her small lovely body 
curling up like a cat and rolling into my stom- 
ach, at which point I would be vested with the 
privilege of running my hand through her soft 
black hair. I tried in vain to remember that 
poem by Shelley ... how did it go? And the 
something touches the beach, as the ... something 
else ... greets the sea...what are all these kissings 
worth, if you don't ... kiss ... me? But I could- 
n't remember how it went! 

In a gargantuan dynamo of energy, I forced 
myself to roll over towards her and look her 
square in the eye. Her little dark eyes shim- 
mered incandescently in the darkness, and I 
could smell her faint and fruity perfume. 

“Can I tell you a secret?” I forced my voice 
to say. 

Her face, one cheek of which was squished 
into her pillow, nodded. 

And I leaned forward with the effort of 
Prometheus Unbound and kissed her lips. My 
lips pressed into hers and were met with closed 
lips. Unbelievably, our two pursed lips merely 
pressed together. We might as well have been 
pressing our foreheads together. I backed up a 
half inch and kissed her again, this time to lips 
that seemed a little more parted. The moisture 
of our lips slid together and this time it felt 
like a real kiss. Then she backed up and I| 
thought my chance was over. My stomach ver- 
miculated into the Gordian Knot. But to my 
surprise, her lips returned, open this time like 
a spring flower, and I spun deliriously into the 
inebriating vortex that is a true passionate kiss. 

Just as I could feel the blood of my bruised 
heart beginning to warm back to life, she 
backed up in that peculiar way that mysterious 
girls have, and looked at me in the darkness. 

“Well?” I said. 

“That wasn't a secret,” she said in a way 
that betrayed absolutely no opinion on the 
matter whatsoever. Then, continuing in her 
esoteric manner, she rolled back over on her 
back, without so much as a slight snuggle, 
dropping my confidence back to its customary 
zero level existence and barring me from any 


Europe's cities in its 
cramped design. The 
streets are narrow, usually 
one-way. Sure, it’s a grid, 


kisses in the immediate future. In an effort of 
defiance, I sighed and rolled onto my respec- 
tive back. We were both staring at the ceiling, 
which happened to be covered by a five by ten 
poster of a British-looking wanker with a gui- 
tar. 

“Who's that lout?” I asked, pointing up at 
the band poster which stared back down at me, 
almost mockingly in its mop-topped arro 
gance. 

“Pop,” she said in a British accent. 

“Well I &now it’s pop,” I said. “I mean, 
who’s the band?” 

“I just said Pulp!” she said, and then I 
noticed the “Pulp” logo on the bottom of the 
poster. 

“Oh yeah,” I said. 

Nothing much more was said. I gave my 
own shot at nestling up against her but she 
seemed frozen like a corpse, and she soon fell 
into a sleep, replete with a little buzzing snore. 
I was happy enough though, that I had gotten 
that kiss, and as I lay there, listening to her 
breathing, I pictured our wonderful future 
together, myself growing a magnificent beard 
and working hard at the quintet of novels that 
she would inspire me to write, and our little 
cottage in the countryside, and of course the 
breakfasts we'd have with our friends, And 
since I'd be making some loot from all my 
book sales, I'd take her to all the Pulp concerts 
her little heart desired. 

I woke up at ten with Frank nudging me in 
the ribs with his shoe. 

“What the hell?” I said. 

“I gotta go,” he said. “I have to work today 
And my bag is at your place.” 

“Ohhbh man,” I said, feeling the hangover 
setting in on my head. 1 rubbed my temples 
and looked over at Rachel. She was sound 
asleep. So was Jane. What to do? I gave 
Rachel a gentle tap 

“Mmmmmm,” she said, her eves flutter 
ing. She rolled over on her side 

“I'm leaving,” | said softly 

“Mmm,” she said. 

“D'ya want to get lunch later?” 

“Mmsure,” she said 

“I'm leaving .... my number yn your 
desk,” I said, enunciating my words caretully 
like I was talking to a person who didn't 1 
speak English. 

“So give me a call later,” I said 

“Mmokay,” she said, then fell back a 

I leaned over and gave her light kiss on the 
cheek and left with Frank, who was sr 
and digging his elbow into my side 

“Cut it out!” I said as we walked down t 
alley. Out on the street there 


trace of the snow, save for some 
it on the curb 
“You old trickster you,” he said 
“Frank,” I said. 
“Well?” he said. 
“T kissed her, that’s it.” 
“Knew it!” 
“Whatever. I don’t think it'll come to any 


ter, with big cheeks, an easy, open smile, 
and chopped black hair worn in the 
feathered, collar-skirting fashion favored 
by the young people of today. But he has 
a tough streak, too, sometimes looking 
you straight in the eye and pausing, 
holding your gaze, with his head tilted 
slightly to the side and leaning in, to 
underline something he's saying. He 
admits to cribbing this move from his 
father Jerry, a produce broker at the 
Food Center on Packer Avenue who can 
appraise a hand of Texas Hold 'Em as 
easily as a crate of tomatoes. Erik has 
mixed feelings about Philadelphia. 

At McGlinchey's he complained 
about "Liberty One, a big 1.V. needle 
sucking out everything that's good.” But 
I recall a long night walk some weeks 
earlier when he went into more detail 
about the Philadelphia Problem, an 
intractable and ancient disease. 

"My diagnosis of it changes about as 
much as the weather does these days," 
this was mid-spring, midnight, walking 
on the Parkway. Bader likes to give short 
lectures on topics he's been considering, 
and he usually doesn't have trouble find 
ing an audience. 


but you can rarely see fur- 
ther than 10 blocks 
ahead. Why? Well look at 
the topology: this place 
was built right on top of a 
spooky old forest. And 
that dark woodsiness is 
still present. I'm talking 
about an old haunted 
Indian woods where one 
rarely saw the sky and 
spirits lurked around 
every gnarled trunk. 
Without those vision- 
inducing, — thoroughly 
American vistas, that 
marvelous breathtaking 
glimpse into hitherto 
unknown futures 1s virtu 
ally impossible, so the 
siphon gets flipped and 


one looks down from the 


Big Now into the Narrow 
Vision of the Past. I think 
of my own novel, taking 
place in 90's Philadelphia, but always 


experiencing its moments ot rapture 
when taking that present moment and 
squinting through the siphon to view 


play named “Mount 


"I expec 


"But my latest take on the 
Philadelphia Problem is that, see, there's 
this lack of that big old American 
Dream. Take Charles Olson, who stated 


the prima 


which we witness here, too similar to 


When | was leaving | saw Pete changing the garbage bags and sweeping 


vp outside. Pete seoms to take his residency here quite seriously 


American signifying factor 


that much richer apparition of the past.” 


Later, reveling in contradiction, he — Valkyries falling 


admitted that "Philadelphia, despite all agent breaking do 


my grumbling, is still through and advance check in his 


through a wonderful town. A beautiful For now, Er 


is SPACE.” He enunciated the word, — town. And let's be honest: 1 couldn't the Food Cet but I 
"space," and capitalized it with that firm — have written the book anywhere else.” move to Brooklyn, worku 
pause of his. "It's big, without mercy. The Pilot and the Panda resembles — memoirs of his time in Phil 
— KATE ATKINS Endless ocean. Endless highway. Joyce's Portrait of the Artist as a Young trying to find a pul 
& Endless plain, or city street, none of | Man, a semi-autobiography of Dave — earnest. He's also « 


Baxter, a young, aimless man coming to the southern sid 


realize his own powers as awriter. vegetable market 


"It's about a young man learning — pulp crime novel, 
how to write, learning how to get titled Tw 
over not writing, and learning to 
get over a girl,” Bader told me at — factual and/or ren 


MeGlinchey's, "He creates a per 


sona for himself, and you get to create the one perfect epic 


watch as society, his friends, and quintessential Ameri 


urban daily grind totally smash his lows it across fou 


self-created illusions. 


also considering self 


While there are similarities run of Piles tor 
between Messrs. Bader and Baxter 


expressed interest in the work. But 
(Mr. Bader's email is godavebax matter where Bader's writing lead 
tergo@hotmail.com), Mr. Bader he has, at age 25, already enjoved ths 


denies that they are identical vears of a life most creative 


“He's my invention,” Bader 


; 
P 
} 


only imagine undertaking on a to 
said, "He's done a lot of the same someday 
things as me, but he's better read, “L never felt like there was an aud 
and far more nervous in social sit ence,” he told me, “but | 1 felt lik 


uations had to do it. Tt was a story t 


could tell. Thad seen a | 


Pilot is not Bader's first work 
He wrote another novel, ero, 
really a first attempt at Pilot, a 
collection of short stories called 


and lived throw 
like T had sometl 


n't want to keep it to myse 


"The Westerners,” and a three-act 
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it is known today and the relationship between 
‘skateboarders and urban space. Skateboards first 
‘appeared in the 1950's, when, like yo-yos and hula 
thoops, they spread through the teen demographic 
created by the American marketing system that 
arose out of the country's postwar prosperity. In 
-the late 1960's some California surfers began to 
take skateboarding more seriously. They searched 
out terrain in their neighborhoods that would 
_Teplicate the waves they could surf for only a few 
hours a day. They scouted local schools and homes 
_for empty pools, beveled lips, anything concrete 
with a wave-like shape. Emerging as much from 
,surfing as from punk culture, skateboarding 
“became infused with as much compassion as rage, 
as much mischief as Zen. The recently released 
film Dogtown and Z-Boys documents the origins 
of modern skateboarding as it was created in the 
late 1970's in Los Angeles, where empty pools 
iand sloping concrete moldings dotted the land- 
scape. East Coast skaters had to create a different 
style of skating, a style suited to an urban land- 
scape full of obstacles to jump over or slide across. 
, Superior to all other locations in Philadelphia was 
LOVE Park, with its endless stretches of granite 
,tile and massive marble benches to glide across, 
over, and around. 


keeping the space vibrant and occupied. 

By the 1980's, however, such organized events 
were distant memories, and while businesses 
closed and people left town for the suburbs, 
Philadelphia's recession left city parks languish- 
ing. Although LOVE Park was located just across 
the street from City Hall, it was nearly invisible to 
city officials and police. The city's homeless found 
a haven in the park. Later, kids with skateboards 
began frequenting the park, loving its stairways, 
benches, and long stretches of tile. 

The park's disuse was an advantage for skaters 
who didn't want to contend with crowds. It was a 
secret hideout in the center of the city. As the 
years passed, the park and skating became more 
popular (today somewhere between 10 and 15 
million people skateboard worldwide), LOVE 
Park achieved a legendary status among skate- 
boarders internationally. More skaters in the park, 
though, meant skaters were more visible to police, 
government officials, and businesspeople who 
were not always sympathetic to skaters’ use of 
public spaces. As skating at LOVE Park 

reached its zenith in the 1990's, Philadelphia 
began to come out of a decades-long recession 
with increased business and population, especially 
in Center City. Businesses came to the neighbor- 
hood surrounding LOVE Park, and for the first 
time skaters had to make way for lunching busi- 
nesspeople, dog walkers, and strollers. The 


“ ... NO ONE WANTS THESE SKATERS IN THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD, 
EVEN IF THEY CAN’T HEAR OR SEE THEM MOST OF THE TIME. 
— Frank Keel, spokesman for Mayor John Street 


The park was first conceived in 1932, when 
‘Edmund N. Bacon handed in his architectural 
thesis at Cornell University. Bacon designed 
“Penn Square” at the intersection of 16th Street 
and the Benjamin Franklin Parkway. Previously 
the Parkway, which cut a diagonal from the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art to City Hall's 
northwest corner, bisected the space from 16th to 
City Hall into two useless grassy triangles and 
created a dangerous five-point intersection at City 
Hall. While other architects scoffed at Bacon's 
proposal, he had the last laugh when he became 
Director of City Planning under Mayor 
‘Richardson Dilworth. "The commissioner of 
streets said that this plan would bring downtown 
traffic to a stand-still,” recalled Bacon, "The 
mayor said ‘terrific’ and signed off on it.” 
Designed by architect Vincent Kling, the plaza 
was built on three levels, with a large fountain in 
the center level and stone tiles, benches, and 
planters providing the topography of the gray 
expanse. "Kling did a noble and beautiful inter- 
pretation of my idea in permanent granite and 
marble,” Bacon said, “The idea that it doesn't 
have enough green areas is absurd - look at all the 
famous plazas and piazzas of Europe. They all 
have masonry.” For the first two decades of its 
existence the city managed the park closely, tend- 
ing its plants and keeping its stonework intact. 
City government also hosted double-dutch tour- 
naments and dance competitions on the site, 


Philadelphia police, who had tolerated skaters for 
years, began to issue tickets and chase skaters 
away. By the mid-1990's several ordinances were 
on the table to raise penalties for skateboarding in 
the city and ban skating from LOVE Park alto- 
gether. Skating, once an infraction which could 
bring, at worst, a $25 ticket, became an offense 
punishable by tickets of up to $300. The park was 


under constant police surveillance. In 2000, skat- 


ing was banned on all Philadelphia public proper- 
ty. 2001 Municipal law 10-610 bans skateboard- 
ing "on public property unless use of a skateboard 
is authorized by regulation, ordinance or 
statute..." and specifically prohibits skateboarding 
at LOVE Park and City Hall. "Everything was 
very cool before the mid-nineties,” Heasley said, 
"put in the past few years skaters have had to get 
smart to skate the park and avoid the cops.” 


THE Mayor's PLAN 


he Mayor's office and the Fairmount Park 

Commission worked together to plan 
LOVE Park's "refurbishment" (Park Commission 
liaison Terry Rouse's term) over the Fall of 2001 
and into Spring of 2002, and the project was sped 
along at a rather fast pace for a city matter. In 
April, City Hall and the Park Commission 
approved an $800,000 plan to renovate the park. 
The new plan called for the removal of the skate- 
able benches and planters, as well as much of the 


open granite tiling, and replacing them with 
stretches of grass, new planters and skater-proof 
(and theoretically homeless-proof) wooden 
benches. The idea is that the park, no longer of 
use to skateboarders, can become a lunch-spot, 
dog park, and rest area for residents and workers. 
While this ren- ' , 
ovation project 
pays close 
attention to 
local residential 
and __ business 
expansion, it is 
troubling that 
little consider- 
ation was given 
to the hun- 
dreds of citi- 
zens who were 
already using 
the park on a 
daily basis. 
Philadelphia's 
former mayor, 
Ed__ Rendell, 
pursued a slick 
policy of attracting people, capital, and clout to 
the city by any means necessary. His successor 
John Street, who was endorsed by Rendell, has 
followed these policies almost to the letter, and 
Philadelphia has continued its rise from the ashes 
to become a thriving city and center of East Coast 
business and artistic culture. In this revival, 
LOVE Park lost its invisibility and became a con- 
tended public space rather than a haven. 

Frank Keel, the mayor's spokesman, said, "no 
one wants these skaters in their neighborhood, 
even if they can't hear or see them most of the 
time.” 

According to Keel, "What is being trans- 
formed now is the battered, bruised and cracked 
desolation that was LOVE Park. This change was 
essential." While the park had fallen into disre- 
pair, the overhaul is not merely a touch-up for a 
crumbling park but an essential rethinking of the 
park as a space for downtown residents and busi- 
ness people, not skateboarders. "Skaters weren't 


Sara Yokitis cast these skateboard tombstones for the 
“Free LOVE Park” protest in April. 
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responsible for the state the park was in,” Keel 
added, "but they hastened its demise.” Indeed, 
many of the stone edges of benches and walls in 
the park had been worn and stained from skaters 
and bikers, but some believe skateboarders were 
only marginally responsible. Several local skaters 
— contend that, 
in the past few 
years _ police 
have taken to 
parking their 
cruisers inside 
the park, put- 
ting so much 
pressure on the 
granite tiles 
that several 
were crushed 
and broken. 
Other skaters 
blame BMX 
bikers, | who 
"can do as 
much damage 
with their bikes 
to that stone in 
one day as we can in a year,” according to Brian 
Nugent. 

In the late months of 2001, the Phoenix 
apartment complex, housed in the historic 
Insurance Company of North America building 
directly across the street from LOVE Park, began 
a $65 million renovation project to offer high-end 
housing for the city's professionals. The phrase 
the building uses in advertisements is “A Prestige 
Building at a Prestige Location.” The main devel- 
oper for the project is Daniel Keating, who gave 
$39,500 to Mayor Street's campaign. Frank Keel 
noted that, "the space will be improved with the 
addition of grass and trees to make it more com- 
fortable and useful for local workers and resi- 
dents.” It's no accident that this development 
project coincides with the beautification of the 
park, a renovation that will not only alter the look 
of the space but remove its two currently undesir- 
able elements, the homeless and skateboarders. 
Keel commented earlier this year to the 


ws 


munity members see the loss of skaters in 

center city as indicative of an anaesthetiz- 

ing of the urban center. Edmund Bacon 
commented "citizens and skateboarders will both 
get the notion that this sport is an outcast activi- 
ty. It was essential that the park was located in the 
very center of the city.” 


A ForRTUNE FOUND UNDERGROUND 


n summer 2001 Philadelphia hosted ESPN's 
eae sport competition, the X-Games. The 
X-Games brought several hundred thousand visi- 
tors to the city of Philadelphia to see pros of 
skateboarding, biking and other ‘extreme’ sports 
compete. The event garnered around $40 million 
in revenue for the city. Since 1994 the X-Games 
have become a worldwide phenomenon, attract- 
ing millions of viewers and spectators, and mak- 
ing skating, BMX riding and other sports into 
multi-million dollar enterprises. The X-Games 
also have a history of choosing cities with active 
underground cultures to host the events, adding a 
sheen of legitimacy to what many in skateboard- 
ing, biking and other alternative sports consider to 
be a soulless commodification of their culture. 
Philadelphia was chosen because the city had such 
a long and storied history of skating and offered 
the requisite arenas for the competition, including 
FDR Park, LOVE, and several other arenas in 
suburban areas. Not only did Philadelphia wel- 
come this celebration of extreme sports and skat- 
ing, but the city government also welcomed pro 
skaters and camera crews to its own City Hall and 
LOVE Park, locations officially illegal for skating 
on any other days of the year. 

A newly elected Mayor John Street, chum- 
ming with pros like local legend and entrepreneur 
Kerry Getz, even posed for publicity shots at 
LOVE Park. All over town were superstars of the 
sport like Tony Hawk, whose ProSkater video 
game series has been the best-selling game in the 
country and features two Philly skate parks 
prominently, opening the game with a digital 
replication of LOVE Park. According to Fortune, 
the games have earned Activision an estimated 
$625 million. Exposure on national television 
made Philadelphia seem a center of youth culture 
Of course, when the cameras stopped rolling, 
skateboarding at City Hall and LOVE again 
became a crime. The further loss of LOVE Park 
as a skateable space seers, to many, a deliberate 
barring of youth culture from the city center. 
"This destruction represents a state of mind 
toward young people that must not be allowed to 
continue,” commented Edmund Bacon, adding 
that the thriving culture of skateboarding was an 
indicator that the space he designed was not only 
successful, but provided an enrichment for the 
city. But the city is clear that while it is happy to 
host the X-Games, the issue of local skating 1s not 
relevant. "The folks from the X-Games haven't 
raised so much as a whisper about this issue,” said 
Frank Keel, “They are here for Philadelphia's 
amenities and stature, not for LOVE Park.” 

Philadelphia inked another deal to host the 
games in 2002 just weeks before condemning 
LOVE 's future asa skate spot The skate commu 
ways resisted nationally sanctioned 


nity has a 


events and competitions, and now local and 
national skaters are planning to boycott the X- 
Games. "I despise the X-Games’ existence” pro- 
claims Franklin's Paine's Brian Nugent. "They 
disrespect the competitors and they disrespect the 
sport. Their demographic is kids between 6 and 
12 anyway, so why would they care about LOVE? 
They're selling the video game version of skating.” 
However, the X-Games include information 
about the closing of LOVE in their website, 
EXPN.com, and host a forum where Philadelphia 
natives and professional skaters Stevie Williams 
and Josh Kalis urge fans and pros to boycott the 
games. During the forum Williams said, “They're 
making $40 million off the X Games. They could 
at least give us a park... Damn. They're killing the 
whole next generation, it's crazy man, these kids 
are progressing faster then we were when we were 
coming up. And stopping something like that 
could ruin something that's great. But they don't 
even see it.” Kalis concurred, adding “I'm not 
going to skate [in the X-Games]... I don’t think 
ESPN would have had any appeal to Philly if 
Love Park wasn't around... It took years of people 
like Stevie blowin’ up Love for Philly to get the 
recognition that it got. And for Philadelphia to 
turn around and just get rid of it... They wanted to 
do that to us, so we're just thinking that 
Philadelphia doesn't deserve the X Games. And 
Philly isn't giving back to where it came from.” 
Kerry Getz was the big winner at last year's 
games, but told the Inguirer that he too would be 
boycotting this year's event. Philadelphia natives 
like Williams, Kalis, and Getz have declared that 
they won't attend the 2002 X-Games, and ask 
that other skaters boycott the games in protest of 
LOVE's redesign. The core audience for the X- 
Games is decidedly younger and less politically 
interested than those who skated LOVE or will 
be affected by its loss. The success of skateboard- 
ing has fomented a disconnect between its roots 
in underground culture and alternative politics 
and its commercial potential. 


By 


Luckenbach 


It is worth reiterating Frank Keel's sentiment 
that skateboarding brings no money "into city 
coffers” when analyzing the significance of the X. 
Games to LOVE Park. City parks, as a rule, are 
not money-making ventures, but clements the 
city provides to improve the quality of life of its 
citizens and promote sport, leisure, and the arts 
However, if one can draw a direct line from 


skaters at LOVE Park or FDR to the X-Games, 
then these prove exceptions to the rule, and dis- 
play that parks can indeed provide plenty of 
money to cities. In the course of research for this 
article, neither the city nor the X-Games would 
comment on any correlation between the recon- 
figuration of LOVE Park and the X-Games' rela- 
tionship with the city of Philadelphia. Although 
the X-Games have posted information on their 
website regarding the ongoing debate over LOVE 
Park, their representatives declined to comment 
officially on the issue, instead remarking that “the 
city of Philadelphia has been very good to us, and 
whatever is happening with LOVE Park is a city 


Washington Post that there is "not one economic 
impact study nor any economic evidence that 
these skateboarding folks bring any money into 
city coffers.” At the same time work was begin- 
ning on the Phoenix apartment building, a minor- 
ity work initiative championed by the Street 
administration was hungrily looking for urban 
works projects through which to employ people 
and make a noticeable impact on Philadelphia's 
physical makeup. ‘ ; 

Many city planners and community advo- 
cates, as well as grass-roots skateboarder organiza- 
tions like the Franklin's Paine group, had been 
working through the late 1990's to slowly meld 
the city's plans for overhauling LOVE Park with 
plans that included skateboarders. Franklin's 
Paine is a non-profit organization that seeks 
donations from the private sector to build free 
public skate parks in Philadelphia. It is the only 
such organization in the Philadelphia area. 
Franklin's Paine was working with and advising 
the Center City District and Central Philadelphia 
Development Corporation, two organizations 
funded from the private sector and authorized as 
a municipal authority for contracting and mainte- 
nance projects on city grounds. Since CCD and 
CPDC have such a close affiliation with the City 
of Philadelphia, planning and tending to various 
projects all over center city, all parties assumed the 
LOVE Park renovation would go through them, 


SUMMER 2002 


ent contracting organizations, and within a couple 
of months, plans had been drawn and the Park 
Commission approved them. 

The Inguirer reported that the contractor who 
landed the job was Synterra Ltd. Synterra’s 
owner, Bill Wilson, who has donated $86,000 to 
Street's mayoral campaign fund since 1996, took 
over the project in the fall of 2001. The entire ren- 
ovation project will run somewhere in the vicinity 
of $800,000 (although some estimate the project 
has ballooned to somewhere nearer $1 million), 
but it is unclear how much Synterra is being paid. 
Wilson held a fundraiser for Street just three days 
after 

City Hall revealed its final proposal for the 
park, which included the firm in its plans. Wilson 
is also on the Philadelphia Art Commission, 
which had to approve the LOVE Park project, 
although he abstained from voting. He is also cur- 
rently attempting to get on the board of the 
Fairmount Park Commission, which was respon- 
sible for approving the final plans for the park. 
The architect chosen to head up the design of the 
park renovation was Darrell Kratzer of Buell 
Kratzer Powell. Kratzer has plans for beautifying 
many of the city's plazas, and LOVE Park was his 
first project to be accepted. Kratzer also donated 

3,000 to Street's 1999 campaign, according to 
the Ingutrer. 

Brian Nugent, who worked with the city and 


- THIS DESTRUCTION REPRESENTS A STATE OF MIND TOWARD 


YOUNG PEOPLE THAT MUST NOT BE ALLOWED TO CONTINUE.” 
— Edmund N. Bacon, former Director of City Planning and planner of LOVE Park 


and city officials attended and coordinated the 
joint efforts for planning the park’s renovation. 
Philadelphia already had one of the nation's best 
transition skate parks (with curves and ramps 
instead of benches and rails). FDR Park, under I- 
95 in South Philadelphia was built by skaters in 
the mid-1990's and has been successfully run by 
skaters ever since. LOVE Park remained 
Philadelphia's supreme and famed, if unofficial, 
street skating park. But with political and eco- 
nomic interests dominating the areas surrounding 
LOVE Park, little quarter was given to skaters 
when the Mayor's office, who had ultimate 
authority in the matter, began considering plans 
for the center city park's long overdue refurbish- 
ment in earnest. The Center City District ulti- 
mately severed its agreement with the city and 
with Franklin’s Paine as it seemed clear they 
would not be chosen for the project. One source 
claimed Center City District saw the city’s behav- 


ior as "a huge blunder,” in neglecting the needs of 


skateboarders. While the Mayor's office tried to 
expedite the project, the Fairmount Park 
Commission, who had to approve any plans 
before building could start, realized the con- 
tentious nature of this location, and put the mat- 
ter temporarily on hold while the Mayor's office 
established a concrete plan. Terri Rouse was cho- 
sen as liaison between the Mayor's office, the 
Fairmount Park Commission and the independ- 


the Center City District before the fall of 2001 on 
plans to renovate LOVE Park and make the place 
amenable to both pedestrians and skaters, 
claimed, "We had been working with the city, but 
when something like this comes up, there's simply 
not the time and not enough of a network avail- 
able to get information in the hands of skaters 
and, just as importantly, their parents.” Yet the 
final plans that were accepted by the Fairmount 
Park Commission and the City did not include 
any considerations for skaters. Both the Mayor's 
office and the Park Commission, as represented 
by Terri Rouse, claimed accommodating skaters 
in the park's re-design would be "too costly." 
With high-income housing across the street 
and more businesses moving into the area, it will 
be surprising if the park doesn't get more pedes- 
trian trattic from workers and residents looking 
for shade and a place to eat or walk pets 
Interestingly, the park has been off-limits to 
lunchers since 1997, when it was determined that 
the large rodent problem made eating there 
unsanitary (the park only received a clean bill of 
health on the park's re-opening). Thus arguments 
made that LOVE’s refurbishment was made to 
serve lunchers may be partially true, even while 
eating lunch in the park was just as illegal 
ing it. Frank Keel notes that there are 


as skat 


ns for “a 
series of entertainment events [to] be held in the 


park.” But where will the skaters go? Many com- 


Franklin's 


Paine, the Fairmount Park 
Commission and other municipal leaders and 
community advocates to determine a replacement 
for LOVE Park. Although the mayor's oftice sup- 
ports "smaller, neighborhood parks peppered 
throughout the city” to meet skaters’ needs, it is 
clear that a large park would alleviate much of the 
criticism being leveled against the city by press 
and skaters. Several locations were scouted, but 
few had the advantages of LOVE Park's space or 
convenience. The location currently appearing to 
be the best fit lies between the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and I-76. It is a large area, big 
enough to hold as many skaters as LOVE once 


“ WE'RE EXCITED ABOUT THE CITY’S APPARENT DEVOTION TO GETTING THIS 
DONE, BUT WE NEED MORE HELP GETTING MONEY OR THIS COULD TAKE YEARS. 
— Brian Nugent of Franklin’s Paine 


matter. While skateboarders may not themselves 
bring money to the city of Philadelphia, without 
the city’s status as a skateboarding center it is 
unlikely Philadelphia would have attracted the X- 
Games, or the bounty of tourists, acclaim, and 
money that comes with them. 


EVERYTHING BUT THE MONEY 


he past few years have seen various grassroots 

efforts, from fundraising concerts to letter- 
writing campaigns, to save LOVE Park and to 
lobby the municipal government for more skate- 
able spaces in and around Philadelphia. Brian 
Nugent helped establish the Franklin's Paine 
organization several years ago with hopes of turn- 
ing LOVE Park into a legal skate spot and creat- 
ing "free unsupervised public street skating urban 
plazas,” all across the city. Franklin's Paine seeks 
to ensure that the city will listen to these requests 
rather than acting expeditiously to create a park 
that is useless to skaters. 

Philadelphia's other great skate park, FDR, 
illustrates the importance of consultation with 
skaters in the design of a skate park. When FDR 
became a designated skate spot, the city built a 
few challenging and poorly placed obstacles. No 
one working for the city had the foggiest notion 
of how to design, build, or operate a skate park 
that would be useful enough for beginners, chal- 
lenging for experts, and safe and easy for every- 
one. As a result, the park was almost completely 
unused until some local skaters got together 
moncy and materials and began crafting a con- 
crete park with ramps, half-pipes, and pool-like 
curves. In the case of FDR, the Park Commission 
ultimately came to work with skaters. They 
offered construction equipment and learned from 
skaters what went into a successful and logical 
skate park design. Today the park stands as a tes- 
tament to grassroots know-how and skill, and is 
one of the country's only skate parks built and 
maintained by skaters that remains free and open 
to the public. 

During May and June of 2002 the mayor took 
a tour of Philadelphia's most popular skate spots 
and parks, and held a number of meetings with 


did and sufficiently far from residential areas 
(though certainly far enough to prove difficult to 
reach using public transportation). Now that a 
deal is all but finalized, Franklin's Paine has to 
come up with the money. 

The city has always been clear that it will not 
donate any money to a new skate park, and has 
been slow in connecting Franklin's Paine with 
potential donors. Franklin's Paine, which as yet 
doesn't even have money for an office (all dona- 
tions have been funneled into projects, like a small 
skate park in Jenkintown, built in 2001), faces 
challenges raising money without a definite loca- 
tion for the proposed park. "We're excited about 
the city's apparent devotion to getting this done,” 
said Franklin's Paine’s Brian Nugent, “but we 
need more help getting money, or this could take 
years.” 


WAITING AND SKATING ON City HALL 


n early June Patrick Kerr was skating with his 
brother near his home in Northeast 
Philadelphia when he was struck and killed by a 
tractor-trailer. The 15 year-old was an experi- 
enced skater, and had logged countless hours at 
LOVE Park before its closing, but skating just 
blocks from his home a misstep ended in tragedy. 
While it would be easy to claim that his death 
could have been prevented if LOVE were still 
available, such a claim's glibness would dishonor 
the young man's legacy and help no one. 
Thankfully, it appears the city of Philadelphia, 
sorrowed over Kerr's death and cager to make 
things right with skaters, will soon decide on 
some course of action to convert city spaces into 
skate parks, and sooner still name a replacement 
location for LOVE Park 

Meanwhile, the faithful and persistent skaters 
of the city of Philadelphia have moved their 
homebase just a few dozen yards from LOVE 
Park. In the absence of their beloved park, they 
skate the next best thing: City Hall. On July 3, 
2002 LOVE Park was re-opened with its new 
look and a musical concert, which the mayor's 
office claimed would become a regular 
Wednesday occurrence. A temporary skate park, 


erected by the city at a cost of $20,000 just two 
blocks from LOVE and consisting of a small half- 
pipe in a gated lot that is supervised and requires 
pads is meant to alleviate some of the tension 
between City Hall and skaters longing to return 
to their former home. Most days the space lies 
empty. One skater admitted "we have been skat- 
ing LOVE all along at odd hours of the morning 
They put in these new features that are supposed 
to be unskateable, but you can still skate on most 
of it.” Many skaters have vowed to keep skating 
the park until they're dragged away in handcutts 
The fight over LOVE Park, as it has been 
outlined by the city, is not a fight against skate- 
boarders but a fight to accommodate businesses 
and residents, and to serve the forces that enrich 
the city, making it a place that can offer beautiful 
public spaces to all. Whatever its sins against the 
initial design of LOVE Park or against the skaters 
that once called it home, the new LOVE Park is, 
at least for now, a lovely place. More trees, grassy 
expanses and rows of flowers make the spot a 
lovely respite from the abominable architecture 
that dominates most of Center City Philadelphia. 
At the same time, many residents have noticed 
that for all its improvements, the park does not 
appear to be worth its million-dollar price tag. A 
police officer standing sentry at the park noticed 
that “It sure doesn’t look like they spent a million 
dollars here. It looks nice, but where did that mil- 
lion dollars go, into the grass and trees and bench- 
es?” If and when the replacement skate park is 
built near the Art Museum (and this seems 
almost inevitable), it will have some of the same 
advantages as LOVE (pertected skating topogra 
phy and a striking view of the city) and even some 
of LOVE's legendary benches and planters, which 
the city is storing for this purpose. However, sim- 
ply building a new skate park is not an answer to 


Mo 
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Scott Kip intr 
“If [was younger, 


remarked, 


the loss of LOVE Park or other urban skating 
areas (the Embarcadero in San Francisco, Pulaski 
Park in D.C.). The delicate balance of LOVE 


ly laid 
tioned 


Park was the fact that, w 


not an officially s 


out skate park, it we 
location, but was anonymous, and partially illicit 


Urban skaters don't want to be supervised when 


they skate, don’t war a contract, and don't 


want to be told w o wear. 
Perhaps more imy LOVE Park was 
an integral part of Philadelphia's landscape, not 
an artificially added location. The beauty of the 
pl 


citizens in spite of itself 
Over the summer of 2002, Franklin's Paine is 


e was its ability to meet the needs of the city’s 


hoping to raise about $1 million in order to bu 


¢ hiladely t will stand ir 
place of LOVE Park. The group has hired 


architect who has taken the time to learn what 


in 


makes a skate park work, how the trattic of s} 


must flow through obstacles and flat stretches 


Franklin's Paine has even determined a number 


schematics tor various free spaces that the city 
could offer. All that remains is for the city to give 


the go-ahead 


Personal experiences of geographic space are 


hard to pin down. How do you quantity the 
ference benw een standing on a mountain pe ak ind 


sitting in a subway station? Is there an ace 


explanation tor the pride and attection one 
tor places that, by familiarity or gravity, become a 


part of oneself although they are never owned, 


inhabited, or even marked recognizably as sp 


places? As we move through life we collect 


locations in memory. They achieve an 
iconic status: the roller ink, the train tr 
fire escape, the abandoned car in the woods. Some 
of these memories of place are private. You were 


there alone or you alone are the keeper o 


memory. Other places you share, and often these 
can be the most moving locations, the most con 

pelling memories since they offer not only the 
value of the collective imagination, but a st 


impact, in some cases with people you have r 


met. The physical spaces of our world, apart 


politics and tragedy, are something we expect will 
continue to be there, as they have alwavs be 
welcoming us with beauty or uel 


s, but not 
really changing. But things do change, 
whether by simple nostalgia or verifiable re 


ment we resist this change as often as we cha 
on it. Thus the saga of LOVE Park, a locatior 
that was built half a century ago to celebrate the 
city of Philadelphia. By the time of its reconstruc 

tion in April of 2002, it had become an unintend 

ed home. The park stood as a glorious mistake 11 
urban planning and a veritable miracle of urban 
symbiosis and adaptation. And on a very basic 
level, it was a beautiful place. It was beautiful to 
look at but also beautiful by virtue of its relation 

ship to the people that used the space and made it 
their own, 

There is currently a zero tolerance policy at 
LOVE Park regarding skates, bikes and skate 
boards. There is an indefinitely imposed 24 hour 
a-day police presence in the park, and no one ts 
allowed to walk onto park grounds caring a 


board. The city has still not agreed on a location 


for the new park ~ 
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‘rentito mect Tony on a Wednesday night around 
8:30 pm at his frame shop, a brick one-story 


garage. Tony, with his clever though spastic wit, 
is not nearly as cutesy as the name of his frame shop- 
— Nunn Nicer Framer — would suggest. The large 
front window, a homemade Picture frame behind flu- 
orescent lights, displays a rumpled Tony sitting in his 
Lazy Boy in the center of the room, his television 
flickering. Surrounded by his prints of brown-headed 
birds and 19th Century ladies, frame remnants and 
loose papers, it is sometimes difficult to separate this 
stagnant image from a photograph. It is hard to see if 
he is still breathing. He is deceivingly still, a daily 
portrait for Pine Street passersby. 

This night, underneath the hanging closed sign, 
was a crude note for me: “Meet me around the corner" 
and a funny sketch of a man eating. I found Tony in 
front of his neighborhood Cuban restaurant, decided- 
ly out of place amidst the relaxed other eaters, nerv- 
ously fidgeting under the street lamp. Tony exudes a 
sort of spontaneous personality. This is a man who 
posts signs on every street corner asking "Who's 
steady Eddie?" A man who the day after 9/11 blamed 
the ‘frogs’ for everything. A man proud to wear a flo- 
ral hat bedecked with buttons and badges. 

I am here to ask Tony's opinion of his neighbor- 
hood, Antique Row, the area defined as the streets 
between 9th and Broad, Lombard to Spruce. He 


opens by stating his preference for London, "the best 
city in the world," or at the very least, Manhattan. 
Tony believes Philadelphia is a "cocooned city" where 
the transportation between neighborhoods is difficult 
and expensive. These separate regions prevent people 
from venturing out of their own little sector. He lives 
with his brother a block away from his Nunn Nicer 
shop. Removed trolley lines and inefficient transit 
upset Tony, for he feels he cannot navigate other areas 
of the city easily, or cheaply. And even if he could, 
where would he go now? "The theaters are gone, this 
used to be a theater town” but now former hot spots 
like 59th and Market are empty. Regular trolleys used 
to run north and south from 2nd to 18th street, which 
kept people mobile. Tony now seems content with 
staying on Antique Row. And though he feels safe on 
Pine Street he still defines limits, never daring to walk 
down the numerous "skinny black streets, even though 
a mugger wouldn't even be able to see you to mug 
you." 

"First thing you gotta do is take all the [antique] 
dealers on this block and shoot them down like 
DOGS!" Tony has a sense of humor about his busi- 
ness community, yet he appreciates the merchant to 
resident ratio found on Pine Street, the heart of the 
‘hood. Compared to South Street, just two blocks 
south, Pine Street still maintains the integrity of "at 
least ten residents" above every store. Tony detests the 
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‘Eddie, & Available Jones 
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from KEYSTONE, page 1 


when rounding the corner south on Juniper, stay 
close to the Keystone, preferring to walk beside its 
high stone base, rather then along the half-empty 
store fronts that line the eastern side of the alley. 
Littered with faded graffiti, the base supports a 
block of dirty gray boards, hiding the Keystone’s 
once magnificent windows. Rows of these win- 
dows and rounded balconies run alongside 
Juniper, climbing up seven stories until they reach 
the roof, studded with the stumps of chimneys. 
The Keystone forms the western wall of the des- 
olate canyon that is Juniper Street, whose walls are 
a dull yellow ochre, with faded splashes of once 
brilliant red bricks. 

No longer an anchor presence on the street, 
the Keystone is the skeletal remains of a bank that 
once breathed capital out of its mighty lungs. Its 
headquarters was a legacy bequeathed to the city 
by the Keystone National Bank, another link in 
Philadelphia’s neglected architectural heritage. 
Each of our buildings acts both as a portal into 
our own history and as a vestige of public memo- 
ry. For what other reason do we fetishize the Betsy 
Ross House and Independence Hall, if not for our 
desire to be connected to the past they once 
housed? 


Money MELTs BUT STONE SURVIVES 


hiladelphia’s reputation as an industrial giant 
Pp... deeply tied to its strong financial sector. 
Most of the capital funding for manufacturing 
and commerce was drawn from local banks. The 
city in the late 19th century was rich banking soil, 
sprouting the Bank of America, the State Bank 
and fostering the growth of older concerns like 
the Philadelphia National Bank. By 1875, 
Philadelphia had approximately 40 banks, 28 of 
them national, with a combined capital of 
$16,735,000. 

In 1883, eight years after its founding, 
Keystone National Bank had grown to such a 
point as to require a landmark headquarters. The 
bank was following the lead of companies all over 
the United States when it moved to 1326 
Chestnut, both as anchor tenant and landlord for 
the businesses which occupied the rest of the 
seven floors. The Keystone building itself was a 
brazen form of advertisement, proudly broadcast- 
ing the anchor tenant’s brand within the urban 
medium. Moreover, the construction itself was a 
signal that the company had come into its own 
and was financially successful. Landmark compa- 
ny buildings were an important factor in 19th 
century business and were the precursors to the 
skyscrapers of today. The maturation of such 
strong financial and industrial empires signaled a 
new kind of urban growth, an increasingly vertical 
one. 
The success of Keystone National Bank was 
not long lived. By 1891 Keystone National Bank 
filed false reports with the Comptroller of the 
Currency, trying to weather a stock exchange 


Ghosts 


panic. In 1891 the Bank's officers were indicted. 
Four years later their former home was no longer 
known as the Keystone National Bank building, 
but rather the Hale building, named for its archi- 
tect. Hired to capture the bank's solidity and per- 
manency in stone, the architect’s name and his 
design outlived his client. 


A CHIMERA BOMBINATING IN A VACUUM: 
HALE’s ARCHITECTURAL VISION 


illiam Gaylord Hale, the Keystone 

National Bank's architect, remained active 
in the city’s architectural scene up until his retire- 
ment. Hale designed over 30 buildings within the 
bounds of Center City alone. The Girard Life 
Insurance Annuity and Trust Company, The 
Quaker City National Bank, and the United 
Security Company Bank were all 
designed by Hale. He also designed 
buildings important to daily civic life 
in Philadelphia; the Philadelphia 
Athletic Club, the new Masonic 
Temple at 7th and Chestnut, the 
Garrick Theater and the Walnut 
Street Theater, among others. Hale's 
work was integrated into every part of 
the social fabric of industrial 
Philadelphia. His unique vision 
shaped where people lived, how they 
worked, and how they enjoyed them- 
selves. 

Hale’s architecture and its shap- 
ing of the Philadelphia landscape 
were similar to the rest of the 
Philadelphia’s street-scape. The styles 
which characterized such 
Philadelphia architects as Willis 
Gaylord Hale were akin to those of 
their more famous contemporary, 
Frank Furness. Their idiosyncratic 
styles, crafted in Philadelphia, moved 
the Architectural Record to proclaim: 

“There is nothing of which your 

Philadelphian architect is so 

much afraid as of monotony... 

The worst thing about these 

dreadful buildings, for there are 

others nearly or quite as bad as 
the Hale building, is that so far 
from being venerated by the 
community they satirize, they 
are regarded in Philadelphia 
with a fatuous complacency. 

About the time that the Record 

Buildings [another Hale build- 

ing, at 9th and Chestnut] was 

considered in these pages, an 
illustrated newspaper actually 
contained, with views of the sev- 
eral office buildings of 
Philadelphia, an article in which 
a patriotic Philadelphia point 
with pride to the monstrosities 
of Chestnut street and advised 


from 1026, page 1 


extraordinary degree of freedom to 
install the show as they saw fit. While 
this is not the first time a mainstream 
gallery has represented “outsider” art 
or artists (in fact, many of the people 
in this show had been a part of other 
ICA related shows in the past, which 
is how this one came about), Scratch 
off the Serial is notable how much con- 
trol the artists had in representing 
themselves and collaboratively curat- 
ing their own work. 

The exhibit opens with a timeline 
of Space 1026's history, a dense maze 
of information with pictures of 
notable openings, dates when various 
members joined, and significant 
moments for individuals or for the 
group. There are pictures of sanding 
the floors, rewiring the ceiling, and an 
opening night that looked so much 
like a dance party that the authorities 
shut it down. Space 1026 has always 
functioned with a community orient- 
ed, democratic spirit, and even this 
small timeline is no exception: 
scrawled over the press-type captions 
are hand-written notes, corrections, 
and addendums to the official text. 
The timeline bends around two cor- 
ners, screening the main exhibitionr 


walked through all of 1026's history. 
The last wall of the timeline space is 


oF Cen it 
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plastic peddlers and mall-atmosphere that South 
Street exudes, preferring the tree-lined Pine Streets 
more subdued shopping. 

Tony crisscrosses numerous neighborhood haunts 
daily. Much of his free time is spent joking with the 
workers of Metropolitan Bakery a block away, stealing 
coffee and writing cryptic notes in their mailing 
list/comments book under the pseudonym “Available 
Jones." He avoids the hip Last Drop Coffee shop as 
they play that damned ‘disco’ music, Stellar Coffee 
serves French, i.e. bad, coffee. He prefers when "the 
coffee shops were for the cultured and the bars were 
for men." Now too many kids frequent both. He likes 
pizza at Paolo's, and hates Dirty Frank's because he's 
been banned for the past fifteen years. Supposedly he 
punched a bartender, but as only one of his arms is 
fully functional Tony loves the irony that he would 
even be able to do such a thing. Even funnier that they 
maintain the ban. Tony enjoys the idea of being hated 
in the neighborhood. He would rather be known for 
causing trouble, even if he were not. 

Tony became excited when talking about dogs. He 
has a theory that only in Philadelphia and "gay Paree" 
do dogs "crap on your shoe and shit on the sidewalk" 
psychedelically it seems, with "rainbow-colored poop.” 
Whereas in much more refined New York, dogs know 
to "crap in the curb." Worse than dog behavior 
though is the lack of twenty-four hour food nearby — 
"where the hell can you find a good breakfast?" It was 


its own mini-gallery, featuring posters 
for music and art shows made in the 
1026 screen-printing studio. In keep- 
ing with their collaborative and some- 
what anarchic approach to art-mak- 
ing, none of the posters are signed, 
and no labels name individual cre- 
ators. 

The timeline elicited some mixed 
feelings. In one way, it seemed to 
bring an element of nostalgic closure 
to the whole 1026 experience, as if the 
whole project had been great, fun, and 
had now peaked at this (mid-career) 
retrospective. On the other hand, it 
introduced Space 1026 to all the 
viewers who weren't already familiar 
with it; more importantly, it created a 
context in which to view the rest of 
the exhibit. The timeline was a way of 
making a visit to the ICA as much as 
possible like a visit to Space 1026 
itself. 

Regardless of how you felt at the 
end of the timeline, when it finally 


difficult for Tony to move back to Philly from New 
York, but people "often move back to where they're 
from." Tony once worked as an art lecturer at a City 
college, and also traveled advocating rights for public 
school teachers. Returning to Philadelphia, he played 
an integral part in creating Antique Row by writing 
the HARBA charter (Historic Antique Row Business 
Association). He rallied for the right to sell merchan- 
dise on the sidewalk. Amidst all his forward move- 
ment he's also managed to keep his own business run- 
ning for the past twenty years. 

Antique Row has mutated recently. What was 
once a booming post-Depression furniture wholesale 
bonanza is now a ghost town with mostly second-rate 
antiques and the new kind of merchant who sells 
knick-knacks. Gone are the huge trucks loading and 
unloading the wares for urban dwellers. Now the deal- 
ers leave the city to bring back furniture. The neigh- 
borhood has been redefined, its necessity undermined, 
its future of turning into another South Street a con- 
stant threat. Tony belongs to the neighborhood 
though he is sadly written off as that crazy kook who 
causes trouble and is banned from bars. People know 
Tony, they wave to him, they peer in at him watching 
television on their way home, and they wonder what 
the hell is he doing. He has become an enigmatic pic- 
ture, letting the street pass him by though he cares not 
to look out anymore. ~ 
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visual entry to count, was right in your 
face; immediately to your right was a 
huge, blue airplane. The main space of 
the show had a number of free-stand- 
ing constructions along with different 
sets of paintings, photographs, music, 
or video. “Originally, each person was 
supposed to make some kind of 3-D 
hut,” explains Woodward, “because 
we just wanted it to be more than 
paintings on the wall.” It turned out 
that making a full-size, 3-D building 
was too much for some people, but all 
twenty-seven people used their space 
in characteristically creative ways. 
Dan Murphy, the soft-spoken pho- 
tographer and calligrapher behind the 
publication Stuck on the Map, built his 
own one-person shed, with a small 
seat to sit in and glance through all 
three issues of Stuck, and the walls 
decorated with prints from the zine. 
Jeff Wiesner, who publishes Double 
Negative, constructed his own replica 
of a newsstand to distribute his mag- 


would do if they happened upon 
Osama bin Laden, a sculpture - made 
of milk crates - of two symmetric 
scorpions facing off. 

In the middle of the floor space 
was one notable installation — Jesse 
Goldstein’s Republican Guard, a 
small, cardboard cut-out army of 
Roman guards, faces pasted over with 
portrait drawings of America’s busi- 
ness leaders, pulled right from the 
The Wall Street Journal. All arrayed 
together, they were a formidable 
legion. “I’m interested in political art 
that doesn't instruct people, but 
inspires thinking about politics,” says 
Goldstein. Besides his new model 
army, Goldstein also included a poster 
he screened showing George W. Bush 
as a medieval knight on horseback, 
with the large caption above: “In the 
fight against Evil, Good will win.” 
The poster is vague and very unset- 
tling; as intended, you can't really tell 
what the maker of the piece stands 


for, or what the poster is telling you (if 
anything), but it definitely makes you 
think about current events. 

Also of particular note is that 
huge blue airplane that sits just to the 
right on the entrance. Nick Santore’s 
“Interior Window View’ is a stunning 
piece - a huge canvas, bisected by the 
frame, which looks outside onto the 
refueling plane from the windows at 
the gate. The precision and detail are 
arrestingly realistic, and the whole 
thing is washed over in multiple hues 
of blue and grey, very silent and still, 
very seascape-like. Everything in it 
seems to glow. In the top panel of the 
frame the blue sky is laced over with 
the reflection of the fluorescent ceil- 
ing lamps from inside the terminal; 
they are so faint as to be almost invis- 
ible, but after floating through the 
blue world of mini-trucks and luggage 
cars and refueling pipes below, they 
are a tiny reminder that you're still 
inside. ~ 


“space from view until the viewer has “stretching all the way to the 42-foot 


spilled you out into the show, it was 
hard not to be overwhelmed. Jake 
Henry’s wall painting/installation, 
“Sometimes the Only Difference 
Between Boyhood” and “Manhood Is 
the Costume You Wear and the Way 
You Play With Dirt,” was strikingly 
visible oat of the cornef of your eye, 


tion, a 


video 


ceiling; Jim Houser’s multi-faceted 
skate-ramp, with too many points of 


al 


people 


music installa- 
base- 
ment replica, a 
carrot-patch, a 
that 
examines what 
in 


Philadelphia 


azine, complete 
with newsbox- 
es. There was a 


Ten Foot Threat 


The alligator blinks. 
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Boys with rifles pace the drab banks cracked with winter drought, 
the mutt in the truck raises hackles, the brown vinyl seats turn gray, 
the smell of bleach, the windless heat, old knotted twine pales and 
frays like a live wire, boots print cuneiform in the flaking clay. 


A chrome/blond flash, a burning hiss, a stain oils to the surface, 


architects of other cities to go to Philadelphia 
and see how picturesque a commercial build- 
ing might become in the hands of a man of 
genius. The Hale Building is probably more 
esteemed by Philadelphians than ... real 
examples of architectural design.” [1] 

Their brand of eclecticism, a manifold assem- 
blage of Moorish, Medieval and Renaissance 
styles — ridiculed nationally, but loved in 
Philadelphia — is a hallmark of many of Hale’s 
buildings. Most late 19th century architects in 
Philadelphia met with national scorn, and local 
adoration. 

The Architectural Record, implicitly attempting 
to establish itself as the arbiter of architectural 
taste, saw fit to lambaste Hale’s Keystone, going 
on to complain that his buildings were a “restless 
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Telling stories with the angel of death 


Houses and silos 
alone too long 

have a way of turning 
back into trees. 


Squat by a field’s edge. 

Make yourself a road 

winding clear to Talbot County. 
Make yourself 


a bony oak; strain 

your arms at hawk 

that live off deer and fox. 
Your eyes are stolen 


from an eagle. Your eyes 

are stolen from an owl. 

Stars are white corn stubble. 
In eighty-two you fell in love 


with one red field 
where soy was left 

to winter. Making 

a round word. Auburn. 


Other words in February 
clink; are sharp. Bitter. 

Dim. You've built your house 
of words like these. Out in 


the yard, a hum 

of auburn; a radio tuned 
neither to one station 
nor quite to another. 


— MC Hy.LAnpD 


PEHSSSES SSS 


jumble” of arches, windows and roofs which “reek 
with architecture.” Hale’s roofs are busy places 
with myriads of chimneys and windows. They 
tended to have a passing resemblance to petrified 
tree trunks growing out the side of slate slopes. 
His grand entrances are replete with vaguely 
Moorish arches. 

The attacks leveled against Philadelphia 
architecture by the Record in 1893, were aimed at 
its lack of order, irrationality and inability to fol- 
low the traditions of architecture. It is no surprise 
the irrepressible reckless eclecticism of Hale’s 
architecture would garner such opposition from a 
Victorian public which embraced rigidity in its 
moral and aesthetic systems. 

While the Record might accuse Hale and 
Furness of “Evidently [having] the draughtsmen 


... work in nearly everything that caught the eye of 


their principals ... hav[ing] worked them in the 
sense of adjoining them, without relevancy or 
congrtuity,” there was in fact a rather deep aesthet- 
ic principle which these architects were following. 
Philadelphia architecture was drawing on a revo- 
lution that occurred in Paris at the Ecole Des 
Beaux art where Richard Morris Hunt, Frank 
Furness’s mentor, studied. The rift was between 
the “ancients,” conservative classicists, and the 
revolutionary “moderns,” who rejected the Greco- 
philia of the classicists and wanted architecture to 
reflect the spirit of its time rather than immutable 
ideals of the good and beautiful. The moderns 
defined the history of art as a process alive with 
evolutionary change and in constant flux. They 
felt that classical forms were insufficient to 
express the modern age, and that new forms were 
needed. Richard Morris Hunt embraced these 
teachings and passed them down to Hale's gener- 
ation of American architects. 

The teaching of Richard Morris Hunt coin- 
cided with the growing influence of the writer 
John Ruskin, who was considered to be America’s 
leading aesthetic theorist. It was during the 
1860's, when Hale first started working with 
Samuel Sloan in Philadelphia, that Ruskin was 
reaching the height of his popularity. Journals 
were founded which espoused his theory, and 
many painters of the Hudson River School adopt 
ed his philosophies. A generation before Hale 
broke ground on Chestnut Street, Ruskin was 
pushing aesthetic theory past the Victorian obses 
sion with symmetrical order. His calls for experi- 
mentation, complexity and massiveness in art 
anticipated the chaotic beauty of the Hale build 
ing that escaped the jaded eyes of the Record’s crit 
ics. 

Despite the disgust which many critics felt 
towards the Ruskian bent of Philadelphian 
Architecture, the city’s people themselves not only 
lauded the architecture, but demanded more. 
Philadelphians adored the rich complexity of the 
buildings, their distinct weight and gravity, and 
their rich textures. Chestnut Street became a 


showcase of Ruskian architecture, with two more 
Hale buildings and over 15 by Frank Furness. 
During the height of Philadelphia's industrial and 


a silver zero widens, a single kinetic curse: metal. 


--SARAH SCHECKTER 
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financial dominance, the city was embracing an 
architecture that expressed its own complexity and 
strength. 


THE Empty SHELL ON CHESTNUT STREET 


E 1927, the Keystone was home to bookstores, 
dentists, detectives, attorneys, and lumber com- 
panies. The building survived the death of its 
anchor tenant, but succeeded as a general office 
building, home to more than 150 tenants. It had 
lost almost half of of these by 1937. In spite of a 
resurgence of usage in the mid 1940's, by 1950 
there were only 19 tenants in this bustling build- 
ing. The decline of tenants coincided with the 
gradual decline in the Philadelphia economy, 
which plunged dramatically with the Great 
Depression. Philadelphia lost an estimated $5 bil- 
lion, and it the value of its taxable real estate fell 
30 percent between 1932 and 1941. 

This monumental loss of capital, was the 
death knell for an office building without an 
anchor tenant. After the second world war, an 
exodus of jobs and housing to the suburbs left the 
Hale building widowed. Chestnut Street was the 
focus of an urban renewal initiative in the 1970's; 
with widened sidewalks and new trees, the Hale 
building was no longer an office building but the 
backdrop to retail establishments. 


Crries Wiruin Crries: THE OFFICES OF TODAY 


he Keystone is no longer compatible with 

our idea of an office building, shaped by 
changes in technology and the real estate market. 
Today, offices have the unique ability to sequester 
themselves from the daily turmoil of the rest of 
the city. It isn't only that most offices are situated 
in corporate parks hours away from the city’s wage 
taxes and blight. Even downtown offices are 
transforming themselves into insulated suburban 
environments; geographically urban, but separate 
in most every other respect. Investigating the con- 
tinuing aftereffects of September 11th on New 
York City’s downtown, The New York Times 
declared “Hold the Mayo, and the Sandwich: 
Exchange Bans Deliveries.” Published in late 
November, the article told how high security in 
Wall Street office towers cleaved a devastating gap 
between the stock exchange and the delivery men 
who brought their food, leading to the gradual 
death of delicatessens which depend on funneling 
food into these giant glass behemoths. 

Whether there is a single restaurant or an 
entire mall on the first floor, few of Philadelphia's 
oflice workers have to leave their climate con- 
trolled corridors for food, water, sunlight, or even 
exercise. Most buildings not only have places to 
refill on calories, but they also provide their 
employees with spaces to burn them off. The 


building gym is a relatively recent perk which 
coincides nicely with the newfound isolation of 
office parks, an isolation heightened by the fact 
that the modern office worker commutes by auto- 
mobile. The further one’s workplace is from the 
rest of one’s life, the more one’s workplace needs 
to provide certain functions which he would oth- 
erwise find at home or on the street. The 
Keystone is short enough that even those who 
work on its top floors can walk the flights of stairs. 
This building was never meant to act as a city with 
in a city, as it appears all too many of our new 
work spaces are. 

With office buildings leaping into the sky, and 
the very business dynamics behind their construc- 
tion altered, Willis Gaylord Hale and his archi- 
tectural aberrations are no longer representative of 
a Philadelphia skyline. We pull buildings up from 
the earth in an attempt to solidify our desires, and 
give home to our needs. The Hale Building no 
longer echoes our broader cultural understanding 
of workplaces. Now our office buildings fly 
upwards into the night or sprawl languidly over 
pastures, and are sheathed in glass and smooth 
stone. What we forget when we move along with 
progress, is not only how we used to think in the 
past, but how we clothed those thoughts in stone 
raiments. ~ 


os ENDNOTE: = 
{1] This and all other Recond quotes from: 


Architectural Aberrations: No. 9 - The Hale 
Building” Architectural Record, 3 (October- 
December 1893). 

~ 


FURTHER READING: 
O'Gorman, James F. The architecture of Frank 
Fumess Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


1973 


Orlowski, Mark B. "Frank Furness 
Architecture and the heroic ideal” Dissertation 
University of Michigan 1986 UMI 


Philadelphia Architects and Buildings Project. 
Sandra L. Tat man. The Athenxum of 
Philadelphia, the University of Pennsylvania 
Architectural Archives, the Philadelphia Historical 
Commission, the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum, 
<http://www.philadelphiabuildings.org/pab/app/ar_ 
display.ctm? Architectld=A0557> 


Wainwright, Nicholas B. History of the 
Philadelphia National Bank; a century and a half of 
Philadelphia banking. The Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, 1953 


Weigley, Russell ed. Philadelphia ; A 300 Year 
History. W.W. Norton and Co, 1982 ~ 
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SALSOLITO — 602 SOUTH STREET 
"Eat football-sized burritos and con- 
————— verse with Sal at this South Street eatery. 

y After spending all day in the forest Oy maybe you should just stick to the 
(felling trees for the pulp) and all night burritos. I'm Sal’s boy, and he might not 
in the foundry (casting steel for the type 


) be as nice to you. 


here are no pictures of 
the Editors require a unique species of 


the Yucatan on the walls here. The décor 


provision: Something that fattens our 


is raw Home Depot, as the emphasis is 


con 0 witho inn 0 , : Hart 
constitutions without thinning our on the food, which, if this were a heavy 


already lean pocketbooks 


metal magazine, might be described as a 


prem tl nO pa a ABR fhe 


ee 


ServinG Food ALL NiGHT 
ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


1218 Pine Sirece 


Philadelphia FiFtH AND SPRING GARDEN 
215.735.1865 PHILADELPHIA 


(215) 592-8838 


Seasttasi 
FB. LY a dl) 


— 


WANT FRINGE FRIES WITH THAT? 


FOOD & DRINK 


3RD & BROWN STREETS 
NORTHERN LIBERTIES 
WWW.NORTHTHIRD.COM 
215-413-3666 


LATE NIGHT MENU. SUNDAY BRUNCH. LIVE MUSIC. 


~ Tay 


Bates 
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Sk 
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www .standardtap.com 


“full-on flavor assault.” Six dollars buys a 
burrito big enough to debilitate you for 
an entire day; a pretty face gets your 
photo on Sal’s Wall of Fame beside 
Bainbridge Betty and the Platt Bridge 
All-Stars. 


PINE STREET P1zZA — 12TH & PINE 
There are always so many cops in this 
place. It gives me the creeps. But the 
pizza's worth it. It is served on a wooden 
disk. It looks like that weird roller rink 
variety of pizza, but it actually tastes 


quite delicious. 
CENTER Ciry PRETZEL Co. — 816 
WASHINGTON AVE. 

Who wants a pretzel that’s been sit- 
ting on a rack for four hours? Not me. I 
demand perfection in all things, snacks 


included. I eat them only at the absolute 
peak of their freshness, the very moment 
they've been plucked from a conveyor 
belt and stuffed hot into a bag, their 
doughy innards still molten from the 
ires of creation. Enough, I say, of the 
retail pretzel. Let this proletarian treat be 
enjoyed straight off the factory line! 


"WE'RE NOT 
PRETENDING" 


1214 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 19107 


215.928.8118 
Fax: 215.928.0656 


WWW.FERGIES.COM 


kitchen open everyday at Sp 


brunch weekends 


¢rom ila 


AN EATER’S DIGEST. 


wm The Chef’s Report 


Magazine at 2029 Walnut 


This glossy spread is bound for perfection 


sm BY SONJIA SPECTOR 


reviews have 


Ree 
always me. 


Someone visits a new restaurant a 


intrigued 


few times, critiques the food, 
service, and décor, and in a matter 
of weeks a place can be made or 
broken. This doesn’t happen in 
every case. I’ve seen plenty of 
restaurants get wonderful reviews, 
then close within two years. I’ve 
also seen them get torn apart, 
then defy everyone’s expectations 
and turn into a profitable busi- 
ness. What interests me the most 
is the amount of people that pay 
such close attention, and allow 
these reviews to dictate where 
they are or are not going to dine. 
I've been guilty of this myself, 
reading a poor review and sub- 
consciously vowing not to even 
try it. 

This way of thinking began to 
change when I started seeing my 
name and the names of my friends 
mentioned in these reviews. 
Whether we are chefs, managers, 
or proprietors, these words about 
our work have now become per- 
sonal. People seem to forget the 
and hard 


guts, dreams, 


work that go into opening a new 


money, 


restaurant. Don’t we deserve more 
than just one or two people's 
opinions written in a paper? 
Wanting to open a place of my 
own someday, my main objective 
is to get more people to eat out 
more often. With so many new 
restaurants saturating the city, 
this is the only chance for their 
survival. It is not my place or my 
goal to point out my negative 
experiences to people. I am more 
concerned with giving readers a 
reason to try a new spot, than to 
tell someone what I like and don’t 
like. I want you to see the people 
these establish- 


at the heart of 


ments I say, get out and try 


something new, and form your 
own opinions. After all, on any 
given occasion, different people 
will have different opinions. 

In my quest to find new places 
to eat, I have been pointed 
towards Magazine, a sweet little 
spot at 2029 Walnut St. Owned 
by David Carroll, owner of Bar 
Noir, with chef Peter Dunmire 
running the kitchen it is a new 
place to be reckoned with. Upon 
walking in, Magazine could be 
confused with 


many a_ city 


Oe 


dweller’s living room. With its 25 
or so seats (including bar), you 
can't help but feel welcome and 
cozy. Entire staff is friendly and 
comfortable, unlike so many timid 
or pretentious we have all seen at 
one time or another. 

Magazine’s full bar makes it 
easy to dive right into a drink if 
you have to wait for a table. The 
soft blue lighting throughout the 
dining room is surprisingly flat- 
tering to the most eclectic crowd I 
have seen in one place in a long 
time. Young and old, suits and 
ties, jeans and tattoos, it all melts 
together into everyone seeming to 
have a good time. 

Now for the ever so important 
part, the food. Let’s just say I 
could eat here at least three times 
menu covers all 


a week. Peter’s 


bases: comfort, healthy, heavy, 
light, seasonal, global, fresh. All 
words that come to mind. And 
that doesn’t even include the 
nightly specials. I had beet soup 
that made a beet taste better than 
The 


tartare with baby greens and 


I ever remembered. tuna 


wasabi vinaigrette was so fresh 
The 


cheese tart was a pleasant sur- 


and clean-tasting. goat 
prise. Having passed up the tradi 
tional dry pastry shell one would 
expect, the chef encased the warm 
cheese mixture in flaky, buttery 
phyllo. I had a Caesar salad (usu- 
ally not worth mentioning) with 
so much flavor and crunch, it will 
be difficult not to compare it to 
every Caesar I have from now on. 
The gnocchi was a huge, filling 
serving, but comfort food all the 
way. For dessert, the raspberry 
sorbet was taken in a little differ- 
ent direction with créme anglaise 
A wonderful combination I might 
not have tried myself. The apple 
crisp was exactly what I think an 
apple crisp should be. Soft in the 
middle, crunchy and sweet on top, 
and hot all the way through. It’s 
little things like this that make 
me very happy. The chocolate 
soufflé/pot de créme/liquid center 
cake was also delicious. 

from little 


But don’t take it 


old me. Get out and try it for 


yourself, ~ 


1508 South St. Philadelphia, PA 


Best Late Night Restaurant 2001 
Best Bar/Nightlife 2001 
Best New Venue 2001 


Bs By 


(215) 545-0475 


honey 


Best In Live Performance Arts Nightly 
Sun. 8/4 - Tim Metzer presents Ellie Perez & Nu Cultures 
Mon. 8/5 - Edgar Bateman & Ellie Levin 

Thrs. 8/8 - Charles Ellerby of Sun Ra Arkestra w/ Prime Movers 


Sat. 


8/10 - G-ROOM: Where queer girls go w/ the gay boys they know 


Tues. 8/13 - A free Rock Tits Event w/ the Holy Fallout 


Mon. 8/19 - Jersey Band 
Sat. 8/24 - Sugar Skulls 
Sun. 8/25 - Small Change 


Mon. 8/26 - Ben Edward Trio, the Corrupters, the Sinners 


Fri. 


Dail 
(ex. Gri 


Chicken Cordon 


8/30 - The Gentlemen 4 & DJ Dan Lovekirk 


Dinner Specials 

d Salmon-Fish@Chips-Vegan & Vegetarian Piatters- 
Pulled Pork Sandwiches-BBQ Steaks-Shepherd's P 
jackened Catfish & Much More!!!) 


Happy Hour from 5 -7pm 
Kitchen open from Spm - lam Nightly 
Vegan & Vegetarian friendly 
Best Plerogies in the city 


Notes on Our Contributors 


ARIEL BEN-AMOS is an under- 
graduate at the University of 
Pennsylvania by day, and a Baker for 


the Night Kitchen Bakery by night. 


ANTHONY TIZIANA is a student at 
Temple University. He works in a fac- 
tory. He is no longer a valet. 


BENJAMIN TIVEN is an Associated 
Editor for THE INDEPENDENT. If given 
a choice, he would choose Wishniac 
Black Cherry Soda over all other sodas. 


BERNARD JACOBSON is the pro- 
gram annotator for the Chamber 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, a post he 
formerly held with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Born in London and edu- 
cated at Oxford, he has worked as 
music critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
director of promotion for Boosey & 
Hawkes music publishers, and artistic 
director of the Hague Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Netherlands, served as 
visiting professor of music at Roosevelt 
University in Chicago, and performs 
frequently as narrator in musical works. 


By day Bos HILL manages a sales 
office for a business to business pub- 
lishing company. By night he traverses 
the rooftops and side streets of the city, 
reporting all that slips between the 
cracks. In additon, he enjoys long walks 
on the beach and fast cars. 


CHRISTINE SMALLWOOD lives in 
Philadelphia. 


CLARK ROTH works at an insur- 
ance company and sings in a rock band. 


J. GABRIEL BOYLAN has been writ- 
ing professionally for five years, and has 
contributed to publications such as 
Philadelphia Weekly, the Inquirer, Nylon, 
Spin.com, Basement-Life.com, 
Insound.com and others. When he was 
eleven his mother offered him the 
choice between getting a skateboard 
and having to wear a helmet and pads 
or getting a freestyle bike with no hel- 
met and pads. The choice was easy. 
Consequently, Boylan. is, not askater, 
but has always thought they were really 


cool. He currently resides in 


Philadelphia. He misses being a gradu- 
ate student, having cable television, and 
sleeping on anything better than a 


futon. 


Jim Comey is a graduate of the 
Maryland Institute College of Art and 
his illustrations and cartoons can be 
seen in several Philadelphia and Boston 
publications--Whats Up, ADV, THE 
INDEPENDENT. Jim has also done illus- 
tration work for the children's theater 
group Stages of Imagination and com- 
mercial packaging illustrations for 
Boulder Products, Corp. Jim currently 
lives in West Philadelphia where he is 
working on an upcoming comix 
DonkeyPunch with Pedestrian Press. 


KATE ATKINS lives on 9th street 
near the Italian Market. This is her first 


publication. 


KEITH GUMERY is a Visiting 


Assistant Professor at Temple 
University. His written work has been 
published in The Velvet Light Trap and 


American Literary Realism. 


LauRA LIBERT, who works for the 
Masons by day and one of the Ritz 
Theaters by night, has also ranted and 
raved in The Pennsylvania Freemason 
and in several exhibit brochures and 
hand-outs. She rides the Gremlin to 
work on a daily basis, much to the cha- 
grin of some of her co-workers, and 
will eventually get around to buying a 
helmet. 


MATTATHIAS SCHWARTZ is Editor 
and Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT. 


MC HYLAND is a 
administrator, and teacher. 


poet, arts 
When not 
writing poetry, reading, riding her bike, 
working on THE INDEPENDENT, danc 

ing, or baking chocolate-chip zucchini 
bread, she can be found in the Pig Iron 
Theatre office, 


Company writing 


grants. 


FRIEDMAN ‘has ¢on 

delphita 
Weekly, and Jazziz Magazine. He wrote 
about the Rolling Stones and football 
(separately) in Issue #2. 


NATHANIEL 
tributed to ‘the Unguirer, PA 


NEIL BRENNEN is Historian and 
Publications Editor for the 
Pennsylvania State Chess Federation, 


and a staff writer for Correspondence 
Chess News, which can be found 
online at http://ccn.correspon- 
dencechess.com. . Neil's recent essay on 
chess in early 20th century San 
Quentin prison was nominated for Best 


Historical Article in the 2001 Chess 


Journalists of America competition. 


PATRICK LIEDTKA is a social work 
er who works on long term care pro- 
grams for the federal government. He 
has written for academic publication 
and for his own and other zines. 


SARAH SCHECKTER 
returned to Philadelphia 
Minnesota, NewYork, Kentucky, and 


recently 

from 
Georgia. She currently works as a 
grantwriter. 


RICHARD CHARLES is an Associate 
Editor for THE INDEPENDENT. He 


lives near a bridge. 


SONJIA SPECTOR is Pastry Chef at 
the Blue Angel. 


Suzie V. Davis is a journa 


social commentator and mail artist 


whose work appears in Musea maga 
Tric, the Philadelphia Furry 


Papers, and elsewhere. Ms. Davis also 


zine, 


produces several small press pul 


tions. 


One an 
d Septem 


ibutors to Iss 


Issue Four, to be r 


from DOUGLAS, page 5 


tionship between the two genres had 
grown more oblique than ever. One 
had to make an important decision: 


does jazz make concessions to the 


pop material it covers, or make pop 


come to it? The jury is still out on 
Davis’ later efforts, but Douglas’ 


ion to take them as a model 


dec 
would point toward the latter. The 
Infinite's transformation of popular 
material becomes a matter of transla- 
tion: fitting “Unison” or “Crazy 
Games” into the tradition without 
their ceasing to be the great pop songs 


that they are. "Unison," in particular 
seems to encourage a newfound emo- 
tional intimacy in the sometimes 
tight-li 
the lapidary intensity of the original, 
his tender, almost shy, reading sutfus 

es the post-coital glow of "Unison" 
with a hint of anxiety 
For Douglas, going in the other 
direction—forcing jazz to contorm to 
pop—is dicey business. This can 
mean the difference between the rev- 
erentia “interpretation” and the pejo- 
rative “cover,” 

“You don’t think Kenny G has tried 
to bridge that gap? Has he succeeded 


in bridging it? No, Has he tried? 
Yes.” 

But just as Miles Davis effort- 
lessly connected with pop at various 
points in his career (one would imag- 
ine that this continued till the end, 
even as the connection became 
increasingly abstract), Douglas sees 
any disparity between the two genres 
as either illusory or circumstantial. 
For him, “it’s just about getting up 
everyday and make some great 
music,” no matter where the categor 
ical divide may fall 

“[The pop tunes] are nota polit 
ical statement about bridging the gap 
between jazz and pop. When there's 
great songs, you can do anything 
When you've got great material, it 
works. I certainly haven't heard any 
thing from Britney Spears that made 
me feel like grabbing my horn.” 

“There were years when | didn't 
listen to pop music, except tor the old 
favorites, like Stevie Wonder 
Mitchell, But 


Radiohead stuff a few years ago real 


and 
Joni hearing the 
ly opened my ears up to a lot of beau 
tifal [pop] music that either | hadn't 
been hearing or wasn't being made 
before.” Douglas, one of many jazz 
musicians led back to pop by OK 
Computer and Kid A, jokingly reters 
to Radiohead as “a gateway band tor 


oped Douglas. Losing none of 


me.” 

At this point, flirtations with pop 
can be either sharply progressive or 
embarrassingly conservative. Because 
of this, no one knows what to make 
of The Infinite. Including pop tunes 
smacks of commercialism, the ulti 
mate, conservative concession to the 
market. Yet at the same time, daring 
to take on some of pop’s more adven 
turous figures at a time when all 
other music has gone stale is pretty 
Misha 
Mengelberg’s Four in One, which fea- 


fucking courageous. 
tures Douglas and Han Bennink, 
Mengelberg’s longtime partner in 
crime, poses a similar riddle 
Mengelberg and Bennink, notorious 
cubist tricksters who practically 
invented the madcap school of “New 
Dutch Swing,” have for years been 
mining this fractured, deadpan musi 
cal vein. Four in One finds Douglas’ 
steely lines holding their own in this 
beguiling, Monk-accented universe, 


whether on the clanking, march-like 


iS) 
“Die Berge schuetzen die Heimat” or 
the streaking 

familiar 


(stall 


“Hypochristmutreefuzz,” 
from Eric Dolphy’s Last D. 


probably Mengelberg and Bennink’s 


best-known showing on record), For | 


good measure, a trio of tunes by 
Thelonious himself are included, as if 
to emphasize the tie to the tradition 
Yet while Mengelberg and Bennink’s 
personal idiom is nominally avant 
garde—to your average listener, its 
jagged edges and bumpy rides can 
take some getting used to—they've 
been at it so long that it’s practically 
a tradition in itself. One could even 
make the argument that, after all 
these years of playing in this style, 
they're conservative and this is the 
more conservative of the two rel 
The Ir 
updating of Miles’ bond with pop 


ASES 


But in the end, it’s 


tes 


and Four tn One's ongoing investiga 
ton of Monk (a canonical figure 


much stranger—and far more elu 


sive—than is often realized) that 


allow both to advance a tradition, 


break 


doomed to slavishly “update” it 


rather than with it or be 
“IT don't think that either one is a rad 
break 
nothing particularly revolutionary 
about cither record; | feel more lke 
an evolutionary 


ical with tradition, There's 


than a revolution 


ary—playing today, using techniques 
developed over the last fifteen to 
twenty years, to add to a body of 


music, ideas and culture.” # 


from TAYLOR, page 
respect. Even this track, I re t the 
track, but I don’t like this for the 
Roots. I don't feel this for the Roots. 


=] 
ec 


Of course, they are the Roots and I’m 


not. Lyrically it’s beautiful as usual 
As far as Thought goes he says some 
big things in there along with some 
things that just keep the rhyme flow 
img. It’s beautiful. It’s art. But on the 
beat side, it’s pullin’, they re just not 


flowing together. 


Mike: It’s an ok song 

Ralph: It’s an ok song from a pA 
nomenal group 

Mike: It could be played at a party 


and it could definitely keep the tempo 


goings 

Ralph: Yeah 

Mike: And keep it movin’ 

Ralph: Yeah 

Mike: Without having to play the 


produced by Neptunes stuff 


trying to convey 
are always purists to some de 
Which is why | appreciate ther 
than 90° 


of the other artists tl 


creating hip-hop, or what is alleg 
hip-hop these days 
F i ) 
JILL SCOTT, WHITE LAt 


GIMMIF 


Ralph: I love Jill Scott. Jill if vou read 
this article, | want you to marry me 
love vou. [ will date the shit out of 
girl, | will date vou to death 

Mike: Okay 

Ralph: I love you. I love 
AJ 


Ralph loves the Jill 


Ralph: Even if it wasr T like t 
song 

Mike: It’s good just to have a good 
tunky song 

Ralph: When was the last time any 


body wrote that? 
Mike 
the 


Ra 


up, it doesn't have to. Her voic 


My one qualm might be that 


beat is a little repetitive 


ph: Bur that’s it. It doesn’t 


amazing to me and that’s all I really 
need. The back-up singers are ama 
ing too, 

AJ It’s not a song that T'll b 


tening to a whole lot 


Ciipse, LORD WALLIN 
GRINDIN 


Phe beat 


Ralph 


produced by the Neptunes- it 


considering it was 
was 
actually pretty interesting. However, 
it does sound like the Neptunes were 


like 


grindin’ beat we were working on 


“whatever happened to that 
I ct's give it to this no-name rapper r 
But overall, [d sav on a seale of one to 


It's 


garbage 


ten | 


mative tour 


dude 


garbag Straight 


“Grindin’...you know what 1 keep in 
the lining.” What do vou keep in the 


Are 


lining? you referring to your 
automatic weapon? Your gun 
Mike & AJ: [laughter] 

Ralph: They're like “we got the basic 


snare and kick thing, like “We Will 
Rock You on 45 And we're 
gonna put some like beeps and blips 
like tucking 


accompanied by nothing else that 


rpms 


underwater bullshit 
makes the song redeemable lyrically 
or production-wise, But itis interest 


ing, | give it that n~ 


€ propose in these pages to provide both a 
chronicle of the Royal Game as it is played 
now in the City of Brotherly Love, as well as 
a review of our city's rich chess legacy. We invite you to 
share with us in this accounting and exploration of the 


world of local chess. 


CHAMPIONS ALL! 


In January, Ms. Jennifer Shahade, of this city, won the 
US Woman's Championship, held in Seattle, WA, in 
January of this year. Ms. Shahade, a graduate of 
Masterman High School, is the daughter of former 
Pennsylvania State Champion Mike Shahade, and sister 
of International Master Greg Shahade. For the first time, 
the US Woman's Championship was not run as a sepa- 
rate event from the US Championship, but instead the 
two tournaments were merged, with the woman's title 
given to the highest scoring woman in the tournament. 
We present two of Ms. Shahade's games below. 

International Master Luis Chiong, of the Philipines, 
but a resident in our city, won the Chess Championship 
of Philadelphia the weekend of May 19th in the annual 
tournament held at the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chiong finished the event with a score of 4 and 1/2 
points out of 5, edging out last year's champion, National 
Master Elvin Wilson, of this city. For a complete report 
on this event, please see the webpage of the Director of 
the tournament, Mr. Dan Heisman, at http://myweb- 
pages.comcast.net/danheisman/chess.htm 

This revival of the Philadelphia Championship is the 
brainchild of Mr. Heisman, a full time chess instructor, 
chess columnist, and himself winner of the Philadelphia 
Championship in an earlier incarnation. Mr. Heisman 
has been a chessist since learning the game at the age of 
15. Within a year, he was then on the top fifty-list for 
men in his age group. He became Champion of 
Philadelphia in 1973, and became a master in 1981. In 
addition, he has served as a director and organizer for 
local tournaments, and promotes chess for young people. 
The Royal Game would be the poorer in our city were it 
not for Mr. Heisman's efforts on its behalf, both as a 


player and as an organizer. 


CHEsSs IN PHILADELPHIA 


Our featured game this month is the concluding 
1973 Philadelphia 


game from the 


known  chess- 
player of this 
city. 

Mr. Baczynskyj 
- Mr. Heisman 
Philadelphia 
Invitational 
Championship 
(7), July 15, 
1973 

Mr. Heisman 


Y 


Invitational 


D7 sexs 


Championship. Mr. Heisman has been kind enough to 


furnish the game with annotation, on which we have 
based our notes. Mr. Heisman's opponent is Mr. Boris 
Baczynskij, formerly of the Ukraine, but now a well- 


Vt, 
WY 


baer 


. ——eee 


THE PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


ARDUOUS DIVERSIONS FOR THE NOVICE SLOTH 


aa 


the royal game 


he Pigeon on Pe hess 


Our new Gustavus and his guide to the fairy tale of 1000 blunders 


has described this as "Not the best game I've ever played, 
but perhaps the most important." 


WHITE BLACK 
1. e4 c5 

2. NB d6 

3. d4 oxd4 
4. Nxd4 Nf6 

5. Nc3 a6 

6. Bc4 e6 

7. Bb3 b5 

8. £4 Bb7 

9. 0-0 Be7 


Wik, 


in 
Ya? 


Ve 


Y W, 
VW, 
YY 


Vi 


Bd4? 


In this complicated position, instead of the text move, 
Mr. Heisman notes that 17...Qe7! is better for him, but 
this wasn't known in master practice until a decade later, 


Every Plaza a Discotheque 


A potent combination of dancing and rollerskating 1s a recipe for Sunday fun 


| Fe the early 1980's, back- 
in Brooklyn alleys, battling for street 
corner supremacy. They 
would challenge one anoth- 
er in epic showdowns, pop- 
locking and windmilling for 
the right to be recognized as & 
the best. 

At about the same time 
neighborhood MCs and 
DJs were the toast of local ; 
block parties and dance 
halls in the five boroughs. 
They scratched and rhymed 
a new fangled format of 
musical stylings that would 
forever change the face of Top 40 
radio. These were the original archi- 
tects of rap and hip-hop. 

Every Sunday afternoon a simi- 
lar innovation is gaining a loyal fol- 
lowing in the nether shadows of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. It’s a 
Fairmount tradition of cardio crafts- 
manship loosely referred to as 
“rollerdance” and it’s skating its way 
into a city’s soul. 

Rollerdance is nothing new. It 
originated as a number of other 
incarnations in Venice Beach and 
Central Park. The movement found 
its way south on I-95 and eventual- 
ly departed at the off ramp for 
Center City, Philadelphia. 

The unorthodox art form began 
in small skate palaces approximately 
15 years ago when people grew 
bored with the notion of continually 
canvassing the hardwood floor for 
hours on end, Eventually, skaters 
started dancing to break the monot- 
ony of cruising around and around 
in circles. 

The original innovators of the 
trend would convene in the middle 
of the skate halls, teaching them- 
selves how to hipswing and chicken- 
wing on wheels. A phenomenon was 
born 

Irvin Williams 
recalls all of this on a hot July after- 
noon. Originally from New York, 
Williams has settled in Philadelphia 
and brought with him the desire to 
help the cult following of his pas- 
time flourish and evolve. He says 
that the fitness craze in conjunction 


of Glenside 


street ballerinas would face off 


~~ BY BOBHILL « 


with the emergence and popularity 
of in-line skates has sparked an 
interest in people pursuing roller- 


The pollendansres in Fainmouns groove their 


way through a Sunday afternoon 


dance as a means of aerobic exercise. 

Since 1998 the smooth pave- 
ment of Lloyd Hall along 
Boathouse Row has played host to 
these men and women every week- 
end. Over the past decade 
Philadelphia mainstays like Penn's 
Landing and Love Park have been 
opened their surface to the wheels 
on weekends gang. Love Park is no 
longer an option. That's another 
story. 

The veteran members of the 
group have also performed at sever- 
Yo! Philadelphia-sponsored 
events around the city. 

Williams is an auto broker by 
trade. He claims one of the major 
selling points of the group is the 
diverse background of its members. 
Doctors, lawyers, nurses, librarians, 
and fast food cashiers converge on 


al 


an equal playing field to exchange 
conversation and have a good time. 
Despite the invisible constraints of a 
nine to five world that defines social 
strata by earning potential, on 
Sunday afternoon everybody laces 
their skates up one at a time. 

The seasoned veterans of the 
group are former members of other 
roller sects with names like Rolls of 
Fire and Wizards on Wheels. They 
set an inspiring tone for the group, 
single-wheel spinning and two step- 
ping their way to the groove. 
Williams is in the production stages 
of an instructional video that will 
expose the dance form to a much 
broader audience. 

As for their location Williams 


says that 
| cm Capablanca photgyaph submitted by Jobo §, Hilbert, Rollerdance phosograph by Bob Hill y 


the local authorities welcome the 
skaters. Because of the crowd that 
the dancers draw, roller dance repre- 
sents a cash cow for the 
surrounding vendors that 
are licensed to do business 
there. 

Irvin encourages new 
members to join in on 
Sunday afternoons. The 
fun informally begins at 
noon and jams its way 
through the entire day, 
finally slowing down for 
the last dance of the night 
around It’s part 
workout, part freewheeling 
party (all fun). 

On the seventh day in 
Philadelphia, God created roller- 
dance and, behold, it was very good. 
Toss on a pair of wheels and dance 
to the music. 


sunset. 


~ 


'WE SEEK ABLE AND ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC WRITERS & ARTISTS to fill 
these very columns. This paper is 
yours, Philadelphia. We invite 
you to make of it what you will. 
Here's how to submit your work: 
News, Essays, ReporTs &| 
EXPERIMENTS: Write up a short pro- 
posal for one 
ideas and 


or more article 
email it to 
writers@phindie.com, or mail it to 
the address on the masthead 
with your contact information. 
FICTION & POETRY: We welcome 
unsolicited poetry and fiction. Email 
fiction@phindie.com or 
poetry@phindie.com respectively, or 
mail your submission to the address 
above. LETTERS: THE INDEPENDENT 
welcomes letters from its readers on 
any subject. Send your letter to THE 
PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT, 
Bureau of Letters, P.O. Box 3693, 
Phila. PA, 19125. Include your 


name, address and daytime tele 
phone number. ARTWORK: Please 
send 


to 
CALENDAR 
LisTINGs: Send all relevant informa- 
tion to calendar@phindie.com or the 
same mailing address. Tips: Email 
tips@phindie.com or call 
215/291.0465. Your anonymity is 
guaranteed. 


digital images 


art@phindie.com. 


aa BY NEIL BRENNEN 


Walter Penn Shipley and Capablanca on the steps of the Union League 
Club, Philadelphia, March 21, 1938, the day of the Cuban's last simul- 
taneous display in the city. This phot 
Chess Bulletin for March-April 1942 


was recently made from the original 1938 negative, still in the Shipley 


family’ 5 possession. Courtesy of “the Shipley Family Archrves. 


ograph appeared in the American 
, at page 30. The print used here 


in the game Inkiov-Ribli, played in 


1983. 

18.Bxf7+ Kd7 
19.Rad1 Kc8? 
20.Bd5 Qb6 
21.Rxd4 Qxd4 


NEOUS PASSAGES OF TEXT, 
TO ADS@PHINDIE.COM OR 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 19125, 


SUBLET ADS OFFERING 
MONTH RENT OR LESS ARE FREE. 
BUT STILL WISH TO ADVERTISE 


ARCHITECTURAL — HISTORI- 
ANS: I'm tired of all y'all and your 
Georgian polishin’, 
yawnsville Colonial home lovin’, "Tut, 
tut the freakin’ Duponts thin n' that" 
sayin’ stuffy selves. If its old and 
somebody lives in it, ain't that gol’ 
blanged arak tectaral history? Step 
down offin that lofty pillar and get 


mansion 


summa God's honest dirt on your 
hands... visit Lost Highways Archive 
& Research Library 307 Market 
Street, 2nd floor, where the true 
American history of livin’ on wheels is 
alive and cookin’. Open to the public 


M-F, 9-5. www.losthighways.org 
215-925-2568. Open late on First 
Friday. 


ARTIST FOR HIRE: Professional 
interior muralist will transform your 
space. You will want to stay home and 
have company over. Call David 
Kessler at (215)755-6996 or Email 
stilldsk@hotmail.com 

AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE: Buy 
my 1989 Saab 9000 Turbo, Charcoal 


gray. No radio, one working window, 


one working door, light damage to 
body, does 120mph easy. Needs TLC. 
$500 OBO. Email saab@phindie.com. 
BED: Nearly new light blue double- 
sized Sealy matress with impeccable 
provenance. Very soft and clean. $75 
OBO, includes boxspring and rolling 
metal frame things. Will swap for 
futon. Email bed@phindie.com. 

BICYCLIST NOTICE: Operation 
Invisible Bike. Are you a Center City 
cyclist? Sick of the way you're treated 
by cars and cabs? Wish they'd all get 
out of the Chestnut Street bike lane? 
Join a newly forming group of bicycle 
activists. Participate in public demon 
strations and distribute propaganda to 
convert evil motorists. Contact invisi- 


blebike@trackbike.com for more 
information. 
BICYCLE FOR SALE: 26” Monty 


Trials Mountain Bike. Bike has never 
been used for trials, just city cruising. 
great condition! Mavic wheels, 7005 
aluminum [polished, not painted], 7 
speed rear, low ratio double chainring 
in the front w/ heavy duty bashguard, 
monty signature riser bar and stem, 
basic—but not junk~grip- 
shifters/DERRs [7sp R/ 3sp F] and 


canti brakes. double water bottle boss- 


es. included is the monty trials seat 


22.Bxc6 Ra7? 
23.Qf8++- Ke7 
24.Rd1?? 


Mr. Baczynskij could have won by 
playing 24.Nd5+ Kxc6 25.Rf6+ Kxd5 
26.Rd6+ Kc4 27.Rxd4+ Kxd4 


SEND ALL ADS, NOTICES, PROCLAMATIONS, SHOUT-OUTS AND MISCELLA- 
IN ENGLISH, WITH CONTACT INFORMATION, 
BUREAU OI 
FOR FREE PUBLICATION IN THIS SPACE. 
FREE OFFER IS LIMITED TO PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS SELLING ITEMS FOR 
$1,000 OR LESS OR POSTING OTHER PRIVATE NOTICES. APARTMENT AND 
LIVING QUARTERS FOR $350 PER BEDROOM PER 
IF YOU DO NOT QUALIFY FOR A FREE AD 
IN THE “GENERAL 

SECTION, EMAIL ADS@PHINDIE.COM FOR OUR RATES. 


ADVERTISING, P.O. BOX 3693, 


THIS 


ADVERTISEMENTS” 


the bike. E-Mail 
$445 OBO. 


Come and take a look at it. 1 can also 


that came with 
agentrem@aol.com. 


e-mail pictures. 


25.Bxb7? Better was 25.Nd5+ Kxc6 26.Qd8!+- . At this 
point, the clock is influencing play. 25...Kxb7 26.a4 Re7 
27.h3 bxa4 28.Nxa4 Mr. Heisman suggests 28.Nd5! Rg7 
29.Qb4+ Kc8 30.Nb6+ Kc7 31.Rd5 Qe8 32.Nc4 Rb7 
33.Qa5+ Kb8 34.Rd8++- was much better for White. 
28...Qc7 29.Q£3+ Kb8? 30.Qb3+?? Better was 30.Qf8+ 


Kb7 31.b4!+- 30...Rb7 31.Qg8+ 


33.Qg4?? The last mistake. By 33.Qd5! Mr. Baczynskij 


could have reached an equal position. 
to lose. 

Boe as 

34. Qf 

35. Qf2+ 


0:1 Time. Black wins. 


CHEss IN SEATTLE 


Ms. Shahade - 
WHITE 
1. e4 

2. d4 

3. exd5 
c4 
Nc3 
Bg5 
5 
BbS 
Bxc6 
10. NB 
11. Bxe7 
12. Qc2 
13. Nxe4 
14.0-0 
15. Nxd4 
16. Nxc6 
17. Rfel 
18. Rad1 
19. b4 


SERCO SOS ea 


DOUBLE NEGATIVE #18: 
AVAILABLE NOW! Independent 
{maga]zine of the arts: creative writ- 
ing, illustration and photography. 
This issue features a biography of the 
artists’ collective Space 1026, illustra- 
tion by Thom Lessner, Isaac Lin, 
Mark Reusch, photography by 
Cynthia Connolly, and more. Stop by 
Space 1026 (1026 Arch Street, 2nd 
floor) for a copy, or visit www.dou- 
blenegative.org for a preview and 
ordering information. 


BICYCLE FOR SALE: 
pension 1998 Cannondale, near-mint 
condition, 21 speeds, racing and 
offroad treads included. Fancy seat, 
fancy handlebars, fancy shifters, fancy 
brakes that stop on a dime. Manly 
dark red color. $600, OBO Email can- 
nondale@phindie.com. 

BICYCLE WANTED: I want a a bicy- 
cle. My old one is broken, so I need a 


Front sus- 


new one. Road or track bike, prefer- 
ably fast, preferably light and in good 
working order. Will pay up to $300 
for right bike. Email benjamintiv- 
en@hotmail.com. 

BLUE MOVIES WANTED 1920s- 
EARLY 60s...uuhhh, by a friend of 
mine... for, uuhhh, an art project, yeah 
art! How old does it have to be before 
we can call it ‘erotica’? We especially 
wish to have access to the confiscated 
film contraband from that era now in 
the collections of retired police offi- 
cers, city officials, and censorship 
It has been 30 years since this 
stuff was legalized, so I think we can 
talk about it like grown ups, albeit 
grown-ups with a kooky sense of 


We wish to purchase whole 
P 


boards. 


humor! 
collections or, preferably, borrow, 
transfer and return such collections in 
The older the 
If you only have a 


return for a finder's fee. 
item, the better. 
single film but you know it is Really 
Old, please call my... friend... wuhhh... 
Eddie at 215-925-2568 

CAMERA: Nikon F2A with 35 {2 
Nikkor. The workhorse camera of the 
70's-’80s. $350 OBO. 215-990-9275, 
CONSULTANT FOR HIRE:There 
are no substitutes for the right words. 
Better communication means better 
consultant 
offers creative writing and communi- 


business. Independent 
cation services including marketing, 
promotion, authoring, 
publications, and editing. Contact 
Paul Hebner, 917-301-3840, 
paul@hebner.org, www. hebner.org. 
CLUE WANTED: For all the sorry 
bike riding folks in the city who still 
ride on the sidewalk. get your asses in 
the street and Ride With Traffic. If 
not go back to walking or paying 
SCHLEPTA! 


copywriting, 


EXPLORERS: The Combined 
Mercantile Interests of Clayton, 
Fotterall and McMichael do hear by 
issue a call to all stout-bodied and 
stalwart gentleman to herein enlist 
and join their expidition to find the 
fabled tomb of Prestor John. Those 
interested would do well to contact 
the editors of this publication to 
express interest and to pass along a list 
of references, tongues spoken, and 
experience in hydrolics and trephina- 
tion. ariel@phindie. com. 

FREE BAND NAMES: Starscream, 
Airstrike, the Working Poor, the 
Homeless, Tease me! Tease me!, Aura 
of Warm, Greenland, Greenspan, the 
Strong Dollar, the Yen, the Standard 
of Living, the Wall Street Journal, the 
Joint Chiefs, the Pentagon, Inclined 
Plane, Nice Jewish Boys, Free to 
Good Home, Redshift, American 
Standard, others. Watch this space. 
FREE RECIPE: Pour one half can 
Goya Black Beans into bowl. Mash 
with hands until gooey. Fry several 
chopped garlic buds in skillet. Add 
one cup Goya Golden Corn and black 
beans. Season to taste, with emphasis 
on Goya Adobe and curry. Serve with 
cooked white rice. This tasty dinner 
will serve two for $1.65. b 
FRIENDS WANTED: The Crew is 
looking for imaginative young indi- 
viduals are hell bent 
Changing Reality and Doing it Now. 
If you are interested in joining our 
ranks which include myself, ETB, 
The Corruption, "Wild" Al, Sweet 
Lou, and a pretty girl named JCG 
who doesn't know we exist, please get 
in touch with me, Ian Fraser, at 
Idastardly@aol.com. 

GIANT ENLARGEMENTS? 
DON'T GO TO KINKO'S!!!: We 
can do the work for less in a really 
groovy environment in Old City, 
where you can relax on nubbly 50's 


who on 


chairs and listen to good music while 
your work gets done. How Dare We 
have such a good time at work? Stop 
by and find out. www.keystonepicto- 

raph.com hii 2s. 
GRAPHIC DESIGN / WEB / 
INTERNET FOR HIRE: Full serv- 


Grandmaster Yasser Seirawan 
ch-USA Seattle USA (3), 07.01.2002 


28.Qxg7++-; Sa 
24.Rf —-Rd7 yy 

25.Bxd7 Ra8 WY ZZ 

26.Q¢e7 Qxd7 

27.Qe5+ Kc8 

28.R£8++-] 

24...Qe5? Here, 


F 


24...Ra8! 25.Qf1 
Qg4 would have 
given Black an 
advantage. 


x 


Un, 
Y 
Vi, 


Yeast 


8] 


x 


Us 


Ka7 32.c3 Qc6 
Instead he went on 


Re4-+ 


Qxa4 
Ka8—+ 


BLACK 


ice graphic design studio based in 
Philadelphia is available for projects, 
large and small. Brochures, flyers, logo 
design, corporate identity, album cov- 
ers, websites, e-commerce, advertis- 
ing, marketing, and more. Instruction 
available for individuals and groups, 


corporate and personal. Contact 
Abacus Studios 
www.abacusstudios.com 
Zh 5 5 Og 2 OO 5 


info@abacusstudios.com. 

HIP HUGGERS FOR SALE:Very 
Bad Horse, 606 North Second Street. 
Visit 


us online at www.verybad- 
horse.com. 
HISTORY MAJORS IN 


PHILADELPHIA:Get your nose out 
of that book and your ass off of that 
sofa and come down to Old City and 
visit Lost Highways Archive & 
Research Library at 307 Market 
Street, 2nd floor. We're dedicated to 
the history of living on wheels, turn of 
the 20th century through the 1970s, 
and the myriad design and cultural 
disciplines that meet at that cross 

roads. Open to the public M-F, 9-5. 
www. losthighways.org 215-925- 
2568. 

LOFT: Wooden, 
Broken down and ready to go. Easy to 
put back together. Real Cheap 
Interested? email- 
JHComey2@aol.com 

MOVERS FOR HIRE: We'll move 
your home, quickly, gently, 
Mambo Movers, the kind, 
215-670-9535 
www.mambomovers.com 


MUSIC: Jett Brando, (post-All 
Natural Lemon & Lime Flavors proj 
ect) needs band members for touring 


good condition 


whole. 
gentle 
movers. 


orsvisit 


this fall and/or possible permanent 
lineup thereafter. Need drums, need 
bass, need guitars, need keys/sampler 
Male or female, preferably between 
the ages of 21 and 74. Primary intlu 
ences include My Bloody 
Pixies, and Velvet Underground. You 
must be ready to rock. Contact: Jer via 
email at jettbrando7@hotmail.com or 
telephone 201-923-4926 

MUSIC; 6 Tuneful in 13 
Exciting Minutes and 13 Short but 
Sweet Seconds. Indie Pop Goodness 
That Will Make Your Lite Much 
More Enjoyable Than It Already 
Currently Is. (Seriously!) Write to 
godavebaxtergo@hotmail.com 


Valentine, 


Songs 


for 
information on obtaining our humble 
CD. Change Reality! Do It Now! 
PAWN SHOP BALLS FOR SALE 
1880/1920, large, complete, 
gentle restoration. 
$1400 or best offer. 
2568 
PERSONAL: You: scruffy, tall, pot 


needs 
Full provenance 
Todd 215-925 


Draw. 


General Advertisements 


10 p.m 


-4p.m 


bellied, in a blue 


illegally 


brown 


shirt. 


aper 


square, talking 


her terrier 
reading the 
coke. 
where y« 


please resp 


christy@phindie.com 
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photogr 
Email be 


Need 
the front ; 
also at www 
will shoot any 
bands to Bar 


ever. Em 
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Architectural, land 


polyester Hawaiian print 


impress 
your next co 
each, easy ar 
Email shir 
SPACE 
for 2 
Phila./Unive 
amoun 
hood 


hotwater in 


ts of 


$385 


2538 
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or at least 


SPACE WANTED: P 


erary 1ewsp 


patron landl 


modest livin 


rate, beginning 


a mi 


apartment@ 


SPACE WANTED 


looking for 


and work in 


space to sl 


one and 


touch. Email stillds 


Decemb 
ith 


phindie.con 


TUTOR WANTED 


Someone wl 


the GRE's i: 


high scho 


can discuss possible 7 


Call me (Laur 


email 


1 


lalibert@alumm 


TYPEWRITERS 


not exactly 


repairable by s 


need ink rib 


the lot 


UMBRELLA 


umbrella, blue 
me on Ayala 


Makati, 


wor 


typewriter 


Ave cor 
Manil 


dialeO1 1639198 


S 


Clark Park @ 43rd & Baltimore Ave. 


uftordable 


ix type 


RP, 


WHERE TO PLAY CHESS IN PHILADELPHIA: 


Franklin-Mercantile Chess Club @ 1420 Walnut 
Daily, 10 a.m. - 


Northeast Library @ Cotman Ave. & Oakland 
Saturdays 12 p.m. 


Rittenhouse Square @ 18th & Walnut 
Love Plaza @ 15th & J.F.K. 


TI 


1K PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 


AUGUST 


3 


Arrakis Records presents re 
with Briz, Dept. of Rec, Kenneth 
Masters, and the crackerjack d.j 
Low Budg: tables. This 
¢ has nicked one of best oftens- 
es trom the Wu-Tang 

book — take a myth from the 
and make it your own. 9p.m. - 
2a.m., Silk City, 5th and Spring 
Garden, $10. And the Sci-Fi chan- 
nel’s remake of Frank Herbert's 
Dune, directed by David Lynch, is a 
nice myth. Rent it. 


Saturday 


on the tu 


n’s play 
1ovies 


15 Thursday 


Damn August can be hot. The 

Ikie-Talkies, The Mini-band, 
Man Planet, and God the Band will 
do the trick. Moving into the 95 
degree Old City air will seem like a 
treat compared to the tomb-like cli 
mate of the bar. The Khyber, 56 S. 
Second St. 9p.m. 21+, $7 


air, 


pile of boulders. Race a tr 
and watch out for the b 


The Rashomon Ficct, 
Hoopty Hear 
Rotunda, 301 2 Wain 


A tellow by the moniker of Easil 
mans the tables at 91.7 WKDU 
tonight to send lo-fi, high energy 
garage rock through the sky and 
into vour bedroom. Make some 
requests- the poor guy sounds lone- 
ly in the midnight-3a.m. slot. His 
only solace is that well-worn maxim 


“rock, and the world rocks with 
you.” 


Sunday 


16 


wee . thousands of “extreme” 
‘ <= will « 
X-Games. They will nwirl 
caffienatir 
arrest for 
favorite 
Boulderdash. Between 1 
Museum of Art and the Roo) M 
near the beginning of Ki 


4 


This is one 


Sunday 


of the last davs to catch 
Ulysses in Hand ar the 

Museum. The exhibit is 
old paper thi 
cheques from E Pour 
photographs, postmark 
manuscript of 


hand. The 


book, forcing vou to recognize 


vely 


Ulysses in Jovee’s 


pages human 
it was set down by a man who 
walked the streets, folded down 
dog-ears, and licked stamps like the 
2008 DeLancey Place, 
1la.m.-4p.m., closed Mondays. $5 


rest of us 


Friday 


erge on the city for the 


tllons of fluor 
es without fear ¢ 
hours. Jory in by givin 
extreme 
Vhil phia 
m  £ 
1 Drive 4 


rthe 


17 


This weekend, Space 1026 will 
hold a wake for LOV 


can bring your photograp! 


Ladyfest 


travaganza: 


6 


Roots 


7 


Dalek 


Tuesday 


ina 
American Analog Set 
nimalist Her Space Holiday 
the K Method & 


Result. 56 S, 2 t. Ip. S8, 2 


Records 


Spinna 


Poy h 


Saturday 


ark. You 


ries, and memorabilia beginning 
August 2. 1026 Arch St. 


hosts 


Philly 


an entire day of 


film, music, theater, and dance at 
the Rotunda, 4012 Walnut Stree’ 


This all-ages event will help raise 


22 Thursday 


Rosalie Knecht will read from her 
dream-like short stories, her sen- 
chiseled and bittersweet as a 
bastian lyric, like the 
yays carried a camera with me 
‘ ; I took it 
out of my pocket and snapped a 


inst thy 


Ne slid past busier side- 
. The shadows of the build- 
‘ ere deeper and the sun on 
high windows shone harder. My 
eves swallowed blocks. V 
moving toward the city 
Bookstore, 1010 S. 9th St. 9p.m. Free. 


27 Tuesday 


funds and act 
what thes 


March. Noon to Midn 


ron P. swegman and Johnny 
Buckley read their poetry at 
Robin's Bookstore. ron is a reader 
from the old school — standing up, 
shaking his fist at the heavens and 
declaiming long passages of verse 
from memory. If you find yourself 
inspired, the event is follwed by 

open reading. 108 S. 13th St. Free. 


7p.m. 


Le ii 


is a prey ew tor 
girls have in store next 


ghr. $10. 


Monday 


Is your high-strung roomate or sig 


nificant other giving you static? 
Send him or her to a workshop on 
No Drama at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, Prot 
Richard Emmert Sadumu 


Omura will show your pest how to 


where 
and 
express replace noisy, inclegant 
drama with elaborate costumes, 
masks, and best of all, 


10:30a.m 


silence 
12:30p.m., $25, reserve a 
idvance at the 


pace in west 


entrance hall or call 215-235-7469 


8 9 


S 


Hang the DI 


Wednesd: Thursday 


Assault 
Nathaniel Popkin 


ot the City \ 


17 


Earth drones and depresses crowds 
of flanneled hairfarmers in New 
York at Knitting 
tonight and tomorrow night. This 


Tuesday 


the Factory 
marks the first time Dylan Carlson, 
the man made famous for purchas 
ing the weapon a Mr 
Cobain later turned on himself, will 


certain 


perform live in over five years. With 
no plans for the future, Earth might 
not let you see them again either, 74 
Leonard Street, all ages. Price to be 


announced 


18 Wednesday 


Why pay good money for flowers 
that wilt, when the trees hold a 
of sumilar beauty 


Pluck 


maple specimen for a friend at the 


bounty of leaves 


and impermanence a fine 


very peak of its redness and store it 
in your freezer until your next ren 
atter 


Twenty minutes 


receiving the gift, your buddy wall 


dezyous 


be holding a soggy leat, but it will 
be a beautful 20 minutes. Don't tor 
get to take Polaroid of the glory 
that was the leaf 


1 1 Sund 


Friday 
New York Cin, 
\utumn 


\utumn is a time for tackle foot 
ball 


\dam 


Tritone 


Ad 
Power 99FM 
aw 


est workers of th 


8 11 


Sunday 


the 200 phone e: 
pen line and stil 
responsibilies. 

: 
Wednesday 
1 
hia M \ 
nts A Tribute to Charles Mingus 
The Electric Mingus Pr t otter 


\W ednesday 


SI 


Monday 


ve day” manage to make 
1! 
a 


cessary tot 


mect all their other 
Noon-I p.m. 


6 


wat Lor 


The Ben 


Riversharks 


Fra 


14 


league t 


Naw R 2002 


nklin 


pa 


Saturday 


The Editors of Tht 
PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT will 
take their cus 


tutional through tent 
Square orting their new Au 
hats readers are welk ) 


come ¢ 1 advise 


yell at us; challenge 


table tennis, seven-card s 


gle combat. There has be 


confusion as to 
the meeting ir 
fore we have dec 


ticular statue wit 


statue is the Frog. Noor 


1 9 Thursday Friday 22 

Why is it that everyone salks at t Aut t A pane of fac 
puddle hopping in Septet Geiventer af Bs 
we're yet to actually anyone What is a Book? 
ing it? Perhaps a lack ot puddles is seen 


to blame, and new { 


ha 


grounds should be sou 


even constructed. The sidewalks at 


13th and South are recommended 
as is Franklin Square near Sth and a ders 
Race. We recommend that they city = 
gouge out irregular sidewalk hole 
for puddling in the fall and retill 
them tn the spring, a proposal sure 
to win support trom the building 


trades 


the west park shouldn't be 


ems obv but 


nN an age ¢ 


serve their thoughts 
ry. We 


yect (bu 


at the perer 
Mssrs. Brie and Bo: 
be in attendance 

4420 Walnut St,. 


Gallery, 6th Floor 
Fr 


SEPTEMBE 


at the 


lancys and di 


umans have used to 


separate crews sho 


Sunday 


the 


isylvania will ask 


4 question that 
is becoming 
ot tactory-pro 


ink. The 


roduces an exhibit of 


pre 
through histo 
t cannot con 
ually esteemed 
xed Wine will 
Penn Library 
Rosenwald 


2p.m 4pm, 


a ee eee nee aanneipbbbeeeorss......___ 


